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Tell me you love me! O say it again, 

Till it ring itself clear in my heart and my brain, 
And still all the longing and quiet the pain. 
Over and over O say it to me, 

Until its great blessing so certain shall be 

That it shall lift me at last to be free! 


Say it with hands, and with lips, and with eyes! 

Over and over its constant surprise 

Widens, and widens, and nevermore dies. 

Say it in sunlight, till clearly it rings 

All its glad music o’er everything 

And through all the work that the swift day shall 
bring. 

Say it in starlight, till into my sleep, 

Scorning all distance, the free words shall leap, 

Haunting my dreams, be they ever so deep. 

Make me to know it my whole being through— 

All my thoughts springing out swiftly to you— 

Your swifter reflection still making them new. 


Plunging in foam o’er the mountain’s sheer sides 

Runs the swift river to meet the sea tides, 

Till, broadening and deepening, in calmness it 
glides; 

Blessing still bearing wherever it goes, 

Finding in giving its endless repose, 

own to the far-off, wide ocean it flows! 

So call me on, O my lover, my friend; 

Held in your heart-love, still seaward I tend 

Till all the unresting in knowing shall end. 


Travels in New Jersey. 


TIE WONDERS OF AN UNKNOWN COUNTRY—PERTH- 
AMBOY, WOMAN-VOTING, ART-MATTERS, ETC. 


nY A BOSTON WOMAN. 


Since Frederick Knapp and William Allen went 
frcm the Sanitary Commission and Antioch Col- 
lege to the Military School at Eagleswood, Verth- 
Amboy has seemed more like a real place. Very 
few remember that this old town, situated on avery 
lovely harbor in Raritan Bay, was settled in 1698, 
and was then thought likely to be the great me- 
tropolis of the nineteenth century. It had every 
advantage of climate and position, but, alas! its 
people were Tories, and a sort of shadow from 
that good old time seems to have settled over 
the whole State. There is a stately Governor's 
house—an old castle where the Tories once de- 
fended themselves against our troops—some old 
British barracks, and a very quaint old Town- 
Ilouse and Episcopal church. The Tories, whose 
wealth built up the town, went to England at the 
time of the Revolution, and, as the Legislature of 
New Jersey refused to letthem return, the town 
never regained its original advantage over New 
York. Opposite the town, on Staten Island, is 
the old stone farm-house where Lord Howe met 
the American commissioners and attempted to) 
coax the American people to accept a full British | 
pardon for contumacy and rebellion. The last) 
Governor of New Jersey who resided in Perth-| 
Amboy was a natural son of Benjamin Franklin. | 
He had a stately residence (built, I fancy, when | 
British tastes prevailed in the Province,) now a 
summer-hotel called the ‘Brighton House.’’ His | 
body lies under the Episcopal church. 

As we drove along, a friend directed my atten- 
tion to a figure ina broad-brimmed hat very much 
like that which used to adorn the cover of Poor 

Kichard’s Almanac. ‘That man is ninety-five 
years old,’’ said he. ‘He spent his youth in pre- 
venting the New Jersey people from running 
their slaves off South. A prospective emancipa- 
tion act had been passed which made the young 
negroes a poor investment; but our friend Park- 
er, there, looked after them without any fee. We 
think he looks like Benjamin Franklin.” The 
next day I took a drive with Mr. Parker himself, 
and I found he possessed another claim on my 
interest. You will perhaps remember that the 
original constitution of New Jersey, adopted in 
1776, left women free to vote by leaving out the 
word ‘‘male.”’ In 1790, when the Constitution 
was revised, a Quaker member, “Friend Hooper,” 
rose to say that among his people the women 
were allowed their natural share of influence. At 
his instance the matter was made clearer by the 
insertion of the words ‘the’ or ‘‘she.’’ In 1808, 
after an election contested with singular virulence, 
these words were expunged and the word ‘‘male”’ 
inserted. I had never expected to see a member 
of the Legislature who repealed this phrase, but 
Friend Varker was there, and helped do it. He 








and-bye. 


furlongs. And he measured the wall thereof, an 
hundred and forty and four cubits according to the 
measure of a man.” 


Now, if you or I had come to this point, we 
should probably have remembered that Patmos 
was a Greek island, and that any one writing 
there might naturally allude to asystem of Greek 
measures, which might have been well under- 
stood. We should have been stimulated by the 
reflection. But the words in Italics dwelt on the 
artist’s mind. He knew it was true; that the ex- 
treme breadth, from finger-tip to finger-tip, of a 
well-proportioned man equals his height. Here 
was the angel, measuring in twelfths, according to 
the measure of a man. What did it mean? He 
took a reed, the exact height of his ‘‘Water-Car- 
rier,’’ and notched it into twelveequal parts. He 
then divided it again into fourths. The main 
lines did not tonch the right points. He went 
back to the Scripture. The walls of the city to 
be measured were divided on each length into 
three parts. There were “three gates on each side 
thereof.” He changed his main lines, and it 
cameright. Four-twelfths from the crown the line 
struck the indentation at the waist, eight-twelfths 
the curve just above the knee, and when the 
measure of twelfths, subdivided into thirds, was 
carried round the figure the correspondence in 
detail seemed miraculous. It suited the Phidian 
marbles perfectly, all the finest and oldest sculp- 
ture, indeed, anda great deal of good work of a la- 
ter time, but not what we consider the second 
rate. I cannot describe the whole process on pa- 
per, but 12 x 12 solves the whole problem, and it 
is a solution which I devoutly believe in. He 
made the discovery in Florence, and Robert 
Browning coming into the room, when he was 
making his first simple measurement, thought he 
had notched tlie cast, in order to make it corres- 
pond to the theory! Mr Page says that the stat- 
ue of the ‘‘Water Carrier,’’ in the Vatican, made 
of Greek marble, is generally considered an orig- 
inal. He considered it an undoubted copy, and 
hopes we shall sometime find the original in 
Egyptian porphyry. I never did like Venuses; 
and I don’t find Page’s any better than the rest, 
but he is at work upona ‘‘Moses”’ which is likely 
to be a fine picture. 

McEwen had just met with an accident from 
his own pistol, but he showed us two charming 
little pictures, ‘‘A Boy Hunting for Hen’s Nests,” 
and another which he called ‘The Escaped Pris- 


oner.”’ A fugitive negro-girl had ferried the pris- 


oner across a river, and now eagerly pointed to | 


the North. 

Here, at Eagleswood, I saw something new, 
which will make pretty Christmas presents by- 
‘l'wo blank papers are exhibited till the 
observer is satisfied they are blank. They are 
then pressed together, wet with a tea-spoonful of 


clear water, and in a few moments a pretty photo- 


graph appears, the work of the chemic agents the 
water has set free. 

A day or two after, I went to the Women’s Art 
School, in the Cooper Institute, which seems to 
be doing very well under Dr. Rimmer. The 
drawing from casts looked better than ever before. 
They have a gocd master in color, and the work 
done in drawing on wood and engraving is eager- 
ly sought, some pupils having a high reputation 
—for instance, Miss Curtis and Miss Roundtree. 
I was delighted to find a large class coloring pho- 
tographs, for heretofore it has been almost im- 
possible for women to obtain instruction in this 
art. Theclasses are all full, and three times the 
number of pupils might be received if there were 
proper light in the large rooms. If Mr. Cooper 
would fit up the dark sections with gas-lights, and 
pay the gas-bills, this difficulty would be obviated. 
Cannot some one persuade him? 


Life in a Log-Cabin.--N o. IX. 


BY A YANKEE ON HIS TRAVELS. 





‘*The earth shall fairer grow cach day, 
How fair, what word will fully say? 
For everywhere a bloom shall reign; 
Each spot, yet bare, 
Shall beauty wear; 
Then my poor heart, O rest from care! 
Part grief and pain, 
O, smile again!” 

Among the numerous good deeds done by the 
late Dr. W. A. Alcott was the publication of his 
work entitled, —‘‘Forty Years among the Pill- 
boxes and Powders ;”’ a work that should be read by 
all before ever swallowing another “pill.’””, And an 
excellent book was published a few years since by 
Dr. Dan King, of Taunton, on ‘“Quacks and 
Quackery.”” The venerable Dr. Jacob Bigelow, 
of Boston, has also published an excellent work on 
‘‘Nature in Disease,’’ in which he shows that a 
large class of diseases, for which the uninformed 


‘ 


assured me that the women were not at that time! swallow medicine, are limited by Nature to one 
anxious to retain the privilege, but thatif they had period; and these, of course, are gaused by the 
been the Legislature was so irate that the change laws of theirown limitation. And another, whom 
would have taken place. Lads, both white and | Boston delights to honor as an author anda poet 
colored and under age, had dressed in women’s even more thin his love of drugs and drugging, 
clothes to swell the ballot, which was more than} has uttered some noble words on this subject. 


. | 
double what it should have been! 
Mr. Spring’s Military Académy should receive | 

, = meee | 

some public notice. Since Mr. Theodore D.} 


Weld left, the girls’ department has been dropped, | 


and under our friend Knapp the boys seem very | 
happy. They havea fine armory, reading-room | 
and library. The situation of the brown-stone 
building is exquisite. On the first of December | 
the roses were blooming in the open air, and we 
stood on the lawn with uncovered heads. The. 
lovely summer sheen of the Bay at this late sea- | 
son puts one in mind of the Mediterranean. 

But natural beauty like this is a temptation to! 
artists, and there are several studios in or about 
the Park. I went first to see Innis, whose pic- | 
tures command a high price now. I hope he is 
not falling into a ‘‘trick of art,’’ but all his sun- 
shine is in precisely the same tone; whereas 
God’s sunlight never speaks twice alike. His | 
new picture, however, the “New Jerusalem,’’ 
which is barely indicated on the canvas as yet, | 
is free so far from any fault. He paints from his 
imagination, and not from the 13th century, and 
80 is secure of one undying charm. 

Edward Spring shows a good bust of his father, 


Here is what Dr. O. W. Holmes says :— 

I will venture to say this, that if every specific 
were to fail utterly, if the cinchona trees all dried 
out, and the arsenic mines were exhausted, and 
the sulphur regions were burned up, if every drug 
from the vegetable, animal, and mineral kingdoms 
were to disappear from the market, it would leave 
the medical profession the most essential part of 
its duties, and all the more, and more than all its 


| present honors, for it would be the death-blow to 
charlatanism, which depends for its success, al- 


most entirely, on drugs, or, at least, on the no- 
menclature that suggests them. 

Food, in its largest sense, is whatever helps to 
build up the normal structures, and to maintain 
their natural actions. 

Medicine, in distinction from food, is every un- 
natural or noxious agent applied for the relief of 


| disease. 


Physic means, properly, the Natural Art, and 


| Physician is only the Greek synonym for Nutu- 


ralist. 
The presumption always is, that every noxious 
agent, including medicine proper, which hurts a 


; well man, hurts a sick one. 


| cannot help believing that medicinal curative 
‘treatment will, by-and-bye, resolve itself, in a 


great measure, into modifications of the food swal- | 
lowed and breathed, and of the natural stimuli: | 


and that less will be expected from specifics and 
noxious disturbing agents, either alien or assim- 


and some other work, in clay; but I am afraid 1 ilable. 

did not do his efforts’ justice because I found him! And ho! ye consumptives! read, as you value 
at work over an exquisite cast of the Egyptian YOur life, read a super-excellent work recently 
‘‘Antinous,” from the Vatican, to which he was PUblished by Dr. Dio Lewis, on this disease, and 
applying Page’s measurements, and the history OW to prevent it. Dr. Marshall Hall, in the 
of this method of measurement excited meso that font rank of the medical profession in England, 
I could attend to nothing else. You know how, being asked what he would do, if he himself were 
ever since the days of Michael Angelo, artists Consumptive, made this appropriate and signifi- 
have been attempting to discover the secrets of | C@nt answer :—“‘I would,”’ said he, “‘live out-doors 
the finest Greek art. There has been some ob-| day and night, exceptin rainy weather, or mid-win- 
jection to every process known. The method of ter; then I would sleep in an unplastered log- 
eighths, for example, (was it not Flaxman’s?) house.” And he goes on to say, that what the con- 
does not apply in the least to the ‘Water Carrier,” Sumptive needs is pure air, plenty of exercise and 
or the Phidian marbles. The ‘‘Water Carrier,” | £04 food. But‘ this country we have a legion 
or Egyptian Antinous, is considered as perfect anf quacks, who know vastly more than Dr. Mar- 


quickly discover how much they know of na- 
ture’s method of cure. 

While performing professsional labors in my 
native State, (Providence, R. I.,) in 1843, I was 
visited by a rough-looking old man by the name 
of Perry Davis, who expressed an earnest desire 
to have me go into business with him in the sale 
of a “valuable medicine” he had then recently 
discovered, and which he called ‘Pain-Killer.” 
He said he was sure of its virtue, and disclosed 
to me the great secret in its preparation, which 
was nothing more nor less than this—that the 
said ‘‘pain-killer’? was compounded of four ingre- 
dients, each one of which was from one of the 
four quarters of the globe. And as Europe, Af- 
rica, Asia and America each furnished one of 
the elements, therefore his medicine would infal- 
libly cure. At that time its only use was in ex- 
ternal application; but since then it has become a 
cure-all for the stomach, and may be swallowed 
in many forms of disease as a ‘‘certain cure.”’ 
That old man’s funds were multiplied by the 
sale of that worthless nostrum to a princely for- 
tune twice told. 

And so I have met here in these woods the 
winged messengers that have been scattered 
broadcast over the land for so many years from 
Lowell, New York, and other places, recommend- 
ing the purchase of “‘pills” as a cure-aX, of course. 
I have alluded to a well-known printer in Boston, 
who was injured by “taking pills.” He was at 
the time foreman in the Boston Stereotyping 
Office in Spring lane, and it was in this wise :— 
The millionaire “Dr.” had his ‘‘almanacs’’ and 
other advertising done in that office. Thus it 
was, nolens volens, Mr. W. had these pills from 
year to year, and many times during the year, 
thrust before his eyes. ‘‘A continual dropping 
will wear a stone.” The printer said, as, alas! 
many others have said, ‘‘Pills so long and so much 
advertised must be good, and so I’ll take a box.” 
Thus he began. But one box failed, and the 
‘“‘agent’’ said take another; and so he continued 
to “take them’’ for three months. The more 
of a good thing the better. They nearly killed 
the poor printer; aud he recovered, as many oth- 
ers have done, by giving up the pills. 

The poor invalid but too often swallows the 
pill instead of ‘‘taking to the woods;’’ that is, 
in obeying nature’s laws. Indeed, there is a 
sense of helplessness and danger so common in 
cases of indisposition that the invalid seems but 
|} too ready to swallow whatever may be offered by 
quackery as a means of cure, even when the pill 
is made of iron, and has been swallowed by gen- 
erations that have gone before. Hence the pilu- 
la perpetua, the ‘‘everlasting pill,” as it was called, 
described in Paris’s Pharmacologia, page 501, 9th 
edition, 1848. It was composed of metallic anti- 
mony, and was believed to have the quality of 
purging as often as it was swallowed. This, as 
the “Dr.” well observes, was economy in good 
earnest; for a single pill would serve an entire 
family during a whole generation, and might be 
transmitted as an heirloom to their posterity. 

Reader! If you are an invalid, beware of the 
: pillmen :— 
| Void of all honor, avaricious, rash, 
| The daring tribe compound their boasting trash— 
| Tincture or syrup, lotion, drop, dr pill: 

' All tempt the eick to trust the lying bill. 

There are among them those who cannot read, 

And yet, they’ll buy a patent and succeed ; 

Will dare to promise dying sufferers aid— 

For who, when dead, can threaten or upbraid? 

With cruel avarice still they recommend 

More draughts, more syrups, to the journey’s end. 

“I feel it not.’”’ ‘‘Then take it every hour.’’ 

‘It makes me worse.”’ “Why, then, it shows 
its power.” 


“I fear to die.”” ‘Let not your spirit sink— 
You’re always safe while you believe and drink.” 


Jo Davies Co., Itt. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


Letter from Philadelphia. 


PuivapeEvruia, Feb. 18, 1867. 
WILLIAM WELLS BROWN’S LECTURE. 
William W. Brown was greeted Thursday week 
in National Hall by a large and lively audience. 
The supject of his lecture was peculiarly attractive 
to the colored people; it was on “The Fidelity and 
Heroism of the Colored Men in the Rebellion, and 
their Claims to Equality before the Law.’’ His 
voice was in a strong and clear condition. It was 
not marred by immature attempts at philosophiz- 
ing. In good taste he grouped his anecdotes and 
|historic facts. He thrilled the assembly with his 
pathetic descriptions. With proud mien and di- 
lated eyes he personified his race, and made it 
say 
“What man dare, I dare.’’ 
In a tempest of fiery words and emotional sweet- 
{ness he described the gallant and self-sacrificing 
| deeds of Potomac Jim, Mississippi Tom and Rob- 
‘ert Small. The unflinching bravery of colored 
troops at Forts Fisher and Wagner he portrayed 
with the glow of a poet. “When the news of the 
|first victories of negro soldiers reached Cam- 
| bridge,’’ said Mr. Brown, ‘“‘I saw the change in 
| the people’s faces; they treated me with marked 
| respect; coloured stocks went up; wool had a rise.” 
‘He recited poems, descriptive of colored men and 
“events, with dramatic energy. It was a lecture 
that will elevate and vindicate the colored people. 
| UNCARED-FOR STREET CHILDREN 
| are weekly invited into a room in Arch street to 
listen to music and singing, and to be improved 
in manners. Wednesday evening week the thir- 
teenth meeting was held. Prof. Schelling gave 
| his valuable services on the piano, his three inter- 
esting little children recited appropriate pieces, a 





. 


/ 


without comment: “Grant is not a general; *. is 
a clever politician, and would make a wise Presi- 
dent. The only two men of military genius pro- 
duced by the war are Sherman and Lee. Sher- 
man killed the South; he caused Richmond to be 
taken. He consumed supplies and crushed the 
heart of rebellion. The South say so. Itdoes 
not name Grant, it curses Sherman. Butler is 
no general; he is good to command a city; a stern 
fellow worth having. Stonewall Jackson was 
able, fine-looking, kind-hearted; had he lived he 
could not have saved the confederacy. Cavalry 
Stuart was clever, much more so than our Kil- 
patrick. Fremont was no general. Carl Schurtz 
was a muff, but right in politics. Many of the of- 
ficers were a gambling, drunken set. They made 
fortunes. The South is all secession; the poor- 
est are secesh. The leaders will work and plot 
for another war; don’t think the poor whites wil] 
readily enter another army ; they arg disappointed, 
disheartened, and destitute. The women are 
worse than the men. They are virtuous as wo- 
men, but vicious in politics. They eat snuff in 
most of the States; it makes them stupid and 
mad. They never forgive. Horace Greeley’s 
book is the best history of the war; but no perfect 
history can be written for ten or twenty years to 
come.’’ Thus the veteran rattled his musketry 
of words, and sent piping his strong opinions. 
PRISON AMELIORATION. 

The eightieth anniversary of the Philadelphia 
society for alleviating the miseries of public pris- 
ons was held in Franklin Institute on the 8th inst. 
It was well attended. The doctrine was impres- 
sively enforced that kindness is the only reformer 
of the criminal. The silent system seems to be 
most admired in this city. The penitentiary is 
well conducted on this principle. It is clean, 
with lofty corridors, galleries around which the 
food is passed, a neat cook-house, and bread well 
baked, and ample supply. The prisoners are per- 
mitted to make articles that are sold for their ben- 
efit within the prison. They are allowed to dec- 
orate their cells, which are large, well-lighted and 
ventilated, (having comfortable beds,) and secure- 
ly guarded. In the center of the corridor a cler- 
gyman preaches on Sundays, the prisoners stand- 
ing against the partly-opened doors of their cells 


to listen. 
THE HOUSE OF REFUGE 


for juvenile criminals learns them trades and gives 
them schooling. When reformed they are re- 
turned to their parents and friends. ‘There are 
880 children in the house, of whom seventy-six 
are girls. Vive trades are taught—shoe, match- 
box, brush and umbrella-rib making, and iron. 
forging. The inmates work three hours, are at 
school four hours, have three hours play, and 
nine hours for sleep. The girls are the most in- 
tractable, and are most frequently returned to the 
House. There is seldom any sickness. The 
food rooms are clean, warm, and of ample size. A 
building has been erected exclusively for colored 
boys. There are 145. The statement made to 
me by the superintendent (F. H. Laverts) is en- 
couraging. He says they cre mere ruly than 
white boys, reform sooner, seldom return, and are 
willing to learn. They succumb to sickness 
sooner than the whites, seeming to have less ener- 
gy in resisting disease. Their school-room is su- 
perior to the one devoted to the white boys. It 
is roundly stated that the colored population of 
this city number 30,000. Mr. Laverts says he 
thinks it barely reaches 25,000. The diseases, he 
says, of colored persons generally terminate in 
consumption. This is the only House of Refuge 
in the country that has colored children, so far as 


I know. 
COLORED CHURCHES. . 


There are sixteen churches among the colored 
people in this city—four Baptist, six Wesleyan, 
two Presbyterian, one Episcopalian, three Wes- 
leyan Reformed. They are well attended and 
earnestly supported, but require, in many cases, 
more intellectual preaching. A few colored per- 
sons in the city are Roman Catholics. I have 
yet to find a Unitarian, Spiritualist or Moravian 


church among colored persons. 
AnGio-Saxon. 


Our British Letter. 
Lonpon, Feb. 2, 1867. 
PARLIAMENT AND REFORM. 

The meeting of what is likely to be the most 
exciting parliamentary session that England has 
had since 1832 draws near. ‘The Queen is to open 
it in person, and the Lord Chamberlain read her 
address for her (probably) as last year. Specula- 
tions are rife as to whether the address will con- 
tain the declaration of a purpose to introduce a 
reform biil. The best information that I can get 
leads me to believe that there will be no ailusion 
to reform in the address; and in that case the bat- 
tle will begin at once, at the very threshold of the 
session. How it will end it is difficult to say. 
These are the same men, representing the same 
constituencies, that killed, last year, a more mod- 
erate measure than the liberals will now accept. 
The cabinet is known to be split up on the sub- 
ject, one party led by Lord Cranbourne opposing 
any reform. bill whatever, and another led by Dis- 
raeli, supported by Lord Stanley, really desiring 
a comparatively liberal extension of the franchise ; 
which of the two preponderates is not known. 
But the Queen’s address will reveal that, and if 
it should prove that the Cranbourne set is upper- 
most in the government there is little doubt that 
the government will be defeated and will appeal 
to the country. The great meeting held last 
night at Manchester, to listen to a speech by*the 











O’Donoghue on Ireland and Reform, at which 


‘lady played on the piano and was accompanied by ‘John Bright presided, is significant of the fact 
_a benevolent lady in singing, and a gentleman re-, that the union between the Irish members and 
cited ‘‘Phil. Sheridan's Ride” in masterly style. | the English reformers is now complete, and this 


Rough boys were present in force at this feast of will add greatly to the chances of reform. The 


refining recreation. 


The enterprise originated | “Adullamites” are every where finding themselves 


with, and is maintained by, a few kind ladies. | in hot water, and struggle vainly with their im- 


| The effort should become an institution. 
4 SOLDIER’S OPINIONS. 


|server who served three years in the army. 


| was eight months in Andersonville and two weeks © 


in Libby Prisons. He had one finger shot-off his 
Tight hand, was twice wounded in his right thigh, 
_and twice in his left leg. Andersonville was nick- 
‘named ‘‘a city.” He says Wirtz was a more cal- 
, lous, cruel barbarian than has yet been related; the 
| whole facts have not been made known. At one 
time, for six days, the men were without food, 
|and mad with hunger; they eat shoes, shirts, &c, 
| Another time they were four days without ra- 
,tions. A gutter run through the “‘city” from 
| the covck-house ; men washed the vermin off their 
Tags in it, and this water had to be drank on more 
than one occasion. The soldier mated with four 
;men. One cold night two of his companions died 


| 


pending destiny. It is doubtful whether Hors- 
mann can be returned again from Stroud, and cer- 


I lately passed an evening with a shrewd ob- ' tain that Doulton cannot again represent Lambeth. 
He The Tories are fighting hard for every link in the 


hain that holds down the public—believing firmly, 
with Mrs. Sniff, of Mugby Junction, that the pub- 
lic is a beast. 

POSITION OF THE WORKING-PEOPLE. 
I cannot, myself, help doubting if the English 


years tocome. If it were outward and imposed 
chains alone that bound them, the issue would not 
be doubtful; but there are daily and undeniable 
evidences that they are fettered by their own ig- 
norance even more than by the aristocracy. They 
are so much in the power of the dogmas of the 
various dissenting sects to which they belong— 
sects far narrower in their dogmas than the na- 
tional church—that they cannot yet be brought to 


tie chief opposition to its movement in the very | lodgings for the poor, and pay a good dividend. 
class for which it is working. The workingmen | Mr. R. has given them entirely finto the hands 
send canting deputations to oppose their every | and surervision of Miss Hill—a granddaughter of 
effort. They wish to have “the Lord’s day” the celebrated Dr. Southwood Smith—and has 
kept sacred, which comes simply to the large ma- himself never seen them, being a determined 
jority of working people staying in bed until one ' avoider of allunlovely sights,—the occupants being 
o’clock every Sunday, when they might be im-jof course as yet verypoor. There is not a more 
proving their minds; and thus the indolent and devotedly charitable man in London than Ruskin. 
stupid are succeeding also in holding down thore His income is, I have reason to believe, about 
who might do better than sleep away their Sun- $113,000 per annum, and of this he spends annu- 
days. It is ascertained, however, that very few ally not more than $7,500 on his own home at 
of them ever go to church on Sunday; and sev-| Denmark Hill—the rest all going for charity and 
eral conferences have lately been held to discover the furtherance of art. He is just now deeply 
the cause of this staying away from church. Ore engaged in the study of minerals, and is also 
who is familiar with the prevailing dullness of the drawing more than formerly. 
English churches would not need such a confer- PERSONAL, ETC. 
ence to enlighten him. So faras has beenascer-| Max Miiller’s health is, I am sorry to say, not 
tained, however, the reason is that the working ‘at all good. He had to break an engagement 
people find more enjoyment in passing the Sun- _last Friday to lecture at the Royal Institution. 
day at home, in the lazy, sleepy way I have men-| Mr. Lewes’ ‘‘History of Philosophy from 
tioned. | Thales to the Present Day’’ will appear this 
Se One month. It will be in two volumes octavo, the 
' A somewhat piquant passage-at-arms has been §,¢¢ relating to Ancient and the latter to Modern 
going on between Miss Frances Power Cobbe and | Philosophy. 
& Frenchinan in London. Lately a paragraph! wp Rw. Mackay has just published an im- 


went the rounds giving in horrible detail an ac- | portant little pamphlet of 200 pages entitled “The 


count of the vivisectional crmeltion practised in Eternal Gospel, or the Idea of Christian Perfecti- 
the veterinary school at Alfort in France. The | bility.” Its motto is the following from Carlyle :-— 


wretched horses were portrayed before us, — Such i Mackhend Uhl sod eineniie Mambo. 
undergoing the score of experiments, with the | jumbo, fashioned out of deciduous sticks and cast 
blood oozing from their eyes and nostrils, or their clothes, out of extinct cants and modern senti- 
eyes literally falling to the ground by reason of, mentalisms, as that which they sing litanies to at 
theiragony. Miss Cobbe wrote a vigorous letter, | Exeter Hall and extensively elsewhere, was per- 


placing this scene by the side of the expected ne vases fs by, aman folly before. 
splendors of the French Exposition, and recom- | The author thinks that the present generation 


mending that all the English journals should join _is, in respect to its religion, embarrasssed, not to 
in acry of “Shame!” which (like the man who} say lacerated, by its tools. ‘The following senten- 
| ces furnish the key-note of a work which some- 


thought that if all the world would, on a given | se ie 
moment, shout, the noise would reach the moon, ) | what clears, if it does not solve, the spiritual prob- 


she thought nright penetrate the hard veterinary pene of theage:— ~ 
breasts at Allort. -Hereon the Frenchman, who |, Since man feels the high instincts of his destiny 
: ‘ a8 PSR eR ig long before he can adequately describe or explain 
signs himself “Sanson,” gives in ingenious sum-| them, there has always existed a presentiment 
mary the cruelties practised by English officers and | that beyond existing forms and institutions, es- 
soldiers upon poor black and defenceless men and | pecially those of outwardly established Christian- 
side |ity, something higher and better is still to be ex- 
women, and contrasts the indifference of the home | pecte d; an everlasting gospel, a kingdom of the 
government toward them with the vehemence | spirit, ‘oe empire of reason, a judgment of the 
against the sufferings of the horses at Alfort, and | past, comprised within a future restoration or re- 


courteously suggests that England is hardly in 2 ee = ‘a ae ee 
’ 


position to assume to be at the head of ne perfluous extinguished. ..... Rest and finality 
and cry shame on the rest of the world. San- | are the natural watchwords of politicians; of re- 
son’’ carefully condemns the Alfortschool. Miss | ligion, so far as resting in its true nature and un- 
Cobbe has a great deal of the national esprit, and | Contaminated by politics, progress is the very 
she replies with a reminder of the cruel suffoca- | gee lo-S aren f 4 oe this 
. . “ . zlo- Fi; . 
tion by French soldiers of the Arabs in the grotto | eee ee ee ee ee ee 
| 





of Sahara. The Frenchman retorts that this was sipoge Callege- ss ee RE ie 

% : The Orchestra says Artemus Ward is still in 
a scene of war, and was necessary to the success | ; a ae ; 

x : bad health, and his lecture is discontinued. 
of the French arms in a regular campaign, and ob- | ae e 
serves that shells are among civilized nations now | 
prepared with the object of suffocating, if they do| 
not kill, an enemy. Miss Cobbe has not replied | 
to his last note. But the papers here are begin- | 
ning to be nervous; for, if Franceand England once | THE CHANGES IN THE MINISTRY. 
set about recalling and comparing their respective) Atlast, France, the French press aud the French 
records of cruelty, the record will not be the most People have something to talk about, to ponder 
pleasing one ever offered for the perusal of the j over, and to write long disquisitions upon. The 
public. | want has been great of such a subject for many 
“READINGS”? AS A RECREATION. months, and soa new and exciting theme is caught 

“Readings” are now the order of the day. Up with avidity, and you have blasts all over the 
Miss Glyn, now wife of Mr. G. S. Dallas, whose €ditorial horizon. In short, the emperor has writ- 
work, ‘‘The Gay Science,” is having such a/tena letter, and made a decree, whereupon the 
success, is reading Shakspeare at St. James’s Hall , Ministers, in a body, have given in their resigna- 
to delighted audiences. She is certainly an ad- | tions,—which, however, his majesty has not seen 
mirable reader, in many respects superior to Fan- | fit to accept in more than two or three cases. 
ny Kemble. She was a successful actress, but [he letter and decree you will doubtless have be- 
has left the stage since her marriage. I have fore you ere this reaches Boston; you will not 
never heard Shakspeare read by any other person fail to observe its importance, and I think you 
with so much effect, and especially with so much | Will be inclined to doubt, on a perusal of them, 
ability to bring out here-and-there beauties and whether the promises made in the one are entirely 
thoughts of the great master which a casual read- | redeemed in the other. At least, at the time of 
ing has overlooked. Charles Dickens’s readings | Writing, they are the all-engrossing topic of dis- 
from Mugby Junction are inimitable. The brief|cussion here. The journals are full of the sub- 
speech of the travelling Yankee and his “loaf ”’ ‘ject, and there is a much more general approval 
never fail to bring down the house. A story is | among them than I should have expected. With 
going the rounds that the brochure is a piece of the Constitutionel, the Moniteur, and La France, all 
vengeance for maltreatment, in the way record- | hero-worshippers in the person of Napoleon IIL., 
ed in the story, actually received by Mr. Dickens | there was, of course, no question of doubt as to 
at Rugby, and promised at the time to the people | the excellence of the new decree. La Liberte, 
who kept the refreshment-bar there. Atany rate | Girardin’s paper, to general surprise, seems on 
the name so plainly indicated the real place that| the whole to approve the document, although a 
the arrow went home, and the keepers of the bar | sheet supposed to be vowed to the revolution. 
in question have been dismissed by the cumpany |The Journal des Debats, Orleanist, also praises. 
from their premises. Rugby will henceforth :ave | The Union, Bourbon, censures; still more bitterly 
the most satisfactory saloon for the traveller in|censure the Siecle, ultra-democratic, the Avenir 
England; and it is proposed to get Dickens to go} National, ditto, the Gazette de France, and the 
all through England and impale the keepers of Temps (the latter wavering). In brief, the decree 
the refreshment-rooms, hardly one of which—cer- | seems to satisfy the moderates of all parties, and 
tainly none that I have seen—but is equally guil- to offend the ultras of all except, of course, the 
ty with Mugby. Pork-pie is at all of them the| Imperialist. Its salient features are the suppres- 
piece de resistance, and that of a kind to which Hig-' sion of the address in response to the Imperial 
ginson’s description of mince-pie might well be | speech in the Chamber of Deputies, and the substi- 
applied—‘ Very white and indigestible above, very | tution therefor of the right of interpellation— 
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black and indigestible beneath, with untold hor- 
rors between.” 
STUART MILL AS LORD RECTOR. 

John Stuart Mill was installed Lord Rector of 
St. Andrews University in Scotland last evening. 
St. Andrews is a handsome and unique old town, 
but not very large; it exists only for its college. 
A very large company came over from Edinburgh 
and elsewhere to hear Mr. Mill, and no large hall 
being in the place many were disappointed. The 
address occupied two hours in the delivery, and 
was warmly applauded at the close. It is reported 
at length in the Star, and is certainly admirable. 
It is somewhat singular that Mill and Carlyle, 
who once were such brothers in thought, but who 
have long since parted, should be maintaining 
their antagonistic views in the same neighborhood 
and in the two oldest universities of Scotland. 

WOMEN AND THEIR DRESS. 


perance Hall, Strand, on the subject of Temper- 
ance. It was observed that in the company there 
were three or four ladies who had adopted the 
‘‘ American dress.’’ That dress is, however, not 
favored by the artists here, and therefore will 
‘never be adopted in ‘“‘good society.’’ I think 
| that the tendencies of the English and French 
|artistic taste are favorable to simply shortening 





| A few days ago Dr. Mary Walker of New York | 
| addressed a small meeting of ladies at the Tem. 


' which, however, is so shackled by conditions as 
'to keep it in the power of government always to 
| stave it off; and secondly, a change in the system 
lof regulating the press, making that political en- 
gine no longer subject to official control, but re- 
ferring their trial to the courts of justice. The 
radical organs well object to the latter provision, 
arguing that if a jury tried the cases it would be 
a substantial concession, but as the trial is by a 
judge alone, a creature of the empire, restriction 
of the press continues as narrow as ever. 

The letter of the emperor accompanying the 
decree’seems to hold out no further hope of reform ; 
it says that “the edifice is crowned.” Thus we 
may regard the decree as the final concession of 
the empire to the demand for greater liberty, and 
it is difficult to see how it extends practical liberty 
a jot. It atall events marks anera; is a milestone 
in the history of the empire. It seems to look to 
the conciliation of public opinion at the same 
time that it retains the reins of power securely at 
the Tuileries. It is essentially an experiment, 
and a bold one; no coward ventures it. There 
can be said this, in part justification of the sup- 
pression of the address, that that document has 
| proved of little worth in recent years, being an 
| occasion for much worse than useless speechify- 
| ing, and not in reality eliciting much new in re- 
| ard to the wishes of the constituencies. The 





‘the present dress more-and-more, and encasing empire seeks, above all, brevity and despatch ; is 
legs in handsome colored stockings, for the walk- | averse to long sessions of the legislature, or long 


workingmen can conquer in this battle for many | 


| ing-dress of ladies, and to the long robe without | deliberation of any sort; prefers prompt action. 


| hoops for the drawing-room. Three ladies have, 
| during the week, received degrees at Apotheca- 
| ries’ Hall. 
LANDSEER AND RUSKIN. 
| At the Covent Garden Pantomime—the finest 
now exhibiting in London—the Clown ran in last 
| Tuesday evening ina state of great excitement, 
|erying:—“Oh! oh! would you believe it?’ 
“What? what?’ cries Pantaloon eagerly. ‘‘Why, 
| the lions have been put up in Trafalgar square.”’ 
| By finishing his work Sir Edwin Landseer has 
destroyed the habitual joke of every clown in the 
| city—a joke that has been running on now for—I 


This advantage is gained by the suppression. 
The third salient feature of the decree is the plac- 
ing of ministers on the floor of the Jegislature to 
explain and defend the Imperial policy, without, 
‘however, being responsible to the legislature as 
ministers are in England; they are only, says Na- 
poleon, “responsible to the chief of the state.” I 
regard this as a decided progress; for even grant- 
ing that ministers are not amenable to censure, 
they will be questioned; and that is a great gain. 
In this measure our own government might wisely 
imitate the initiatory taken by the emperor. The 
executive would come into closer association with 





any united effort to secure a system of national 


example of manly proportion as the world affords. 
Page owned this exquisite little cast. He is a 
Swedenborgian, and believes in ‘“corresponden- 
ces.’’ He was one day reading in Revelations, 
and he came upon this verse :— 
‘‘And he that talked with me had a golden reed 
~to measure the city and the gates thereof, and the 
wall thereof. And the city lieth four-equare; 
and the length is as great as the breadth: and he 
measured the city with the reed, twelve thousand 


' shall Hall, and among this host are the “‘pasture- 
weed,” “‘pig-weed,” “‘sea-weed’’ and the “inhala- 


luring the poor invalid by their wiles :— 

“He bids the gazing throng around him fly, 

And carries fate physic in his eye. 

A nt quack long versed in human ills, 

Who first insults the victim whom he kills.” 
Ask one of this scabby concern what to do ina 
case of pulmonary consumption, and you will 





lation” mountebanks now in full blast among us, | 


, by his side; another night a third brother departed 
| “eternal rest.’”” A few miies from the ‘‘city’’ 
; were abundant supplies, unintercepted, for Sher- 
man, when he reached the place, fed 120,000 for 
| weeks on the stored-up rations. The Massachu- 
setts soldiers were the most cruelly treated. 
|“*The South was hell on Massachusetts.’’ Libby 
| prison was better; bread and water were regular- 
\ly supplied, and enough. 

The soldier's opinion about generals I give 


a 





education. They still have the cant of ‘‘godless 
education”’ when it is proposed to give the people 
a free intellectual training, remitting all religious 
teaching to the church and the home. Here, also, 
is the “Sunday League,”’ a band of liberals heart- 
ily engaged in fighting the prejudice which closes 
the British Museum and various libraries on the 
one day of the week in which the working-people 





can enjoy their advantages. The “‘league”’ finds 








| fear to say how many years. His lions are, how-' the codrdinate branch, and many misunderstand- 
ever, bearded by the critics, now that they have ings would be done away with; association and 
come. They certainly, however, bear traces of explanation begets harmony of action. 

a vast deal of patient work, and though they | “HENRY THE FIFTH OF FRANCE.” : 
would look a little less heavy at the top of the} Curiously enough, simultaneously with the Im- 
column than the bottom, they add a great deal to perial letter and decree, appears a letter from one. 
the looks of the Nelson monument. ' calling himself ‘‘King Henry the Fifth of France /” 


most successful thaf have ever been established | such a person still in existence. This Bourbon 


indulges in long strain about the present miseries 
of France—alse of the Pope; thinks if the French 
will only overturn the present usurper and call 
him back to the throne of his fathers, all would be 
well; and promises that, if they ever do, the Pope 
shall be propped up and constitutional monarchy 
established. A sillier letter never was penned: 
Napoleon III. has quite a windfall in it. In this 
case the old epigram, “that a Bourbon never for- 
gets or learns anything,’’ becomes notably true. 
The count has heard afflicting news of the state 
of France; yet it would hardly do to compare the 
France of to-day with that of 1828, when the 
count’s grandfather, Charles X., was hurrying 
her back to feudal and priestly despotism as fast 
as he could. The poor man, in his obscure chat- 
eau in the interior of Austria, evidently looks for- 
ward, yearning, to the day when that grateful na- 
tion, which guillotined Louis XVI., hissed Louis 
XVIII., and drove Charles X. and Louis Phillipe 
from the throne and France, shall come to his 
feet and beg him to return and bless them. He 
takes up cudgels for the Pope, a brother in mis- 
fortune, forgetting that France is no longer priest- 
ridden as she was in the days of:Mazarin and 
of Rohan, but has, by three revolutions, resolved 
herself priest-free. He does not care to appeal to 
one single, progressive sentiment—atbhis thoughts 
are on the old, dead order of things. A very 
striking contrast is this feeble and blind epistle to 
the bold one of him who holds the other’s heredi- 
tary seat; and by a comparison of the two we 
may easily see why it is that the one is an exile 
and the other an emperor. 


COUSIN AND INGRES. 

Within the fortnight France has lost two of the 
most notable of her modern celebrities. Victor 
Cousin, the most eminent metaphysician of this 
generation—Ingres, the most eminent painter of 
a generation long gone by—have passed away. 
Both had reached a ripe and honored old age; 
Cousin was seventy-five, Ingres eighty-six. It 
would be difficult to find two men whose lives 
have been such complete successes as those of the 
departed; two whose deaths would be so deeply 
regretted by the Frenchcommunity. For French 
character, as you may observe, is a compound of 
the speculative-logical and the wxsthetically-taste- 
ful; and Cousin was in sympathy with the former 
trait, Ingres with the latter. Cousin was of that 
race of philosophical politicians of whom you 
may count so many since Jean Jacques Rousseau 
stirred up people to think on their political state 
by strong speculation in the French annals. In 
the revolution of ’89-’94 itself the politicians were 
philosophers, though it must be confessed of a 
not very deeply speculating sort—yet deeper than 
they have credit for being. Thence cropped out 
a succession of philogophical and literary states- 
men—Chateaubriand, Guizot, Thiers, Lamartine, 
Hugo, and, by no means least, Cousin—besides nu. 
merous less illustrious writers of ‘‘observations,’’ 
biographies, theories, and newspaper leaders. Cou- 
sin, having been from early life a painstaking 
student, was made a professor in the Sorbonne at 
twenty-four, instructing students older than him- 
self in the science of Philosophy. Phis was in 
1815, just after the Bourbon restoration. Cousin, 
in his teachings, rejected the philosophy of the 
eighteenth century, the sanscullots philosophy of 
Voltaire and Jean Jacques, framing his theses 
rather upon Dugald Stuart and the Scotch. In 
1817 he went to Germany, and there was enam- 
ored of Kant and Schelling, of whose metaphys- 
ics he became the advocate in the Sorbonne. In 
politics he was so determined a liberal that in 
1822 Bourbonist France became too hot for him 
for a while. The revolution of ’380 was his oppor- 
tunity. He was nominated, through Guizot’s in- 
fifience, a Councillor of State, officer of the Le- 
gion of Honor, a member of the French Acade- 
my, a Senator of France, and an Academician of 
Moral and Political Science—honor enough for 
once. In 1840 he had become too liberal for Gui- 
zot, and accepted the Ministry of Public Instruc- 
tion from Thiers—a position for which all agreed 
him to be eminently fitted. He was, in the 
chamber of deputies, an able advocate for the 
university. He seemed to be coolly in favor of 
the revolution of 1848 and its results, and thence- 
forward retired again to his philosophical reflec- 
tions and labors. His talents were various, for he 
was an ardent student, as well of art, litgrature 
and politics as of metaphysics and mental science. 

M. Ingres had up-hill work in the early’ years 
of his artistic labors. He was one of Davidd’s fa- 
vorite pupils, that notable painter and fiery old 
revolutionist. Ingres took his main inspiration 
from Raphael, whose accuracy, soberness, and 
idealization he resembled. In 1801 Ingres car- 
ried off the prize of the Institute, and now was 
famous; in 1824 became a member of the Insti- 
tute. His labors were assiduous from 1800 to 1855, 
more than half a century; at the latter period 
he ranked first among modern French artists. He 
gained the medal of honor in the Paris exhibition 
of 1855, in conjunction with Delacroix—also, the 
same year was made grand officer of the Legion 
of Honor. In 1862, at four-score, he became a 
Senator of France. Many pupils of eminence 
survive Ingres who are attentive followers of his 
artistic system. 
Both die, leaving fortunes. Cousin leaves some 
two million francs, and has bequeathed his libra- 
ry to the Sorbonne, where his most enduring fame 
rests. The library is a noted one among biblio- 
graphical connossieurs in Paris, containing the 
best and rarest editions of ancient and French 
classics and history, and valued at two hundred 
thousand francs. 

SKATING RECREATION. 
Everybody who knows how to skate is taking 
advantage of the beautiful expanse of ice which 
now covers the lakes in the Bois de Boulogne. 
There is an enclosed space for the grand people, 
and an open one for the commune vulgus. The Em- 
peror, Empress, and Prince Imperial, as well as 
the Princesses Mathilde and Murat, the Princess 
de Metternich, have been repeatedly on the 
ground, enjoying the sport themselves on skates. 
The Emperor looks robust and capable of weath- 
ering the political storm which seems approach-% 
ing. 
ITEMS. : 

A grand dinner was given, several nights ago, 
at the Grand Hotel, toJames Gordon Bennett, Jr., 
the successful competitor in the ocean yacht-race. 
Gen. Dix and Col. Koffman, Gen. Dodge, Mr. 
Nicolay, and other American officials, were pres- 
ent. The dinner was a fine one, of course; there 
were many silly and a few good speeches made, 
as usual; and everything passed off without acci- 
dent. 
The Emperor has just sent a copy of ‘Julius 
Cesar’’ to the Ambrosian Library at Milan. 
Among recent deaths in France are to be noted 
those of the celebrated sculptor, Jules Klagman 
and Bossat, Bishop of Verdun; the latter border- 
ing on four-score. 
They are selling bear’s meat here as an article 
of food and a franc and a quarter a pound. 
‘The papers are beginaing to look out for some- 
body to fill M. Victor Ccausin’s féutewil in the 
‘Academy; there are two vacancies, one of whicn 





Mr. Ruskin’s lodging-houses are tho} wits Sorte et een ee cee oe 
i 





in London. They furnish the cheapest and best relic, called by most persons Count de Chambord, 


will doubtless be filled by Jules Favre. ¢.™.7- 
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LITERARY REVIEW. 


Tue Souprer’s Story or HIs CAPTIVITY AT 
ANDERSONVIILE, Bette Isre, AND OTHER 
Reset Prisons. By Warren Lee Goss. Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard. (16 mo., pp. 273, illus- 


A oben terrible souvenir of the late war. It 
is a soldier’s statement of soldiers’ treatment by 
those incarnate fiends who now claim equal priv- 


‘fleges in a government they sought to overthrow. 


Andersonville and Belle Isle never should be for- 
gotten, at least by this generation, and if the tale 
is told to its children, as was the story of the Jer- 
eey prison-ship by the Revolutionary men to their 
descendants, may-it serve to stir the blood to 
righteous retribution, not of carnage and violence, 
but to the eradication of every species of the foul 
wrong which. prompted alike the rebellion and 
these tortures of soul and body. Mr. Goss uses 
plain words, and the whole narrative is filled with 
harrowing interest, that cannot be excelled. Dur- 
ing the progress of the war the author was 
twice a prisoner, embracing a period of thirteen 
months of unparalleled misery, but still he sur- 
vives with a power of mind to delineate the bitter- 
ness of rebel cruelty which was without mitiga- 
tion of any kind. The style in which this work 
is written is well-calculated to give the general 
reader many of the characteristic phases of prison 
life, and while its recital, through agonizing mem- 
ories, may tend to increase the saddened recollec- 
tions of captivity, yet it contributes something of 
justice to the living who suffered, and is a fitting 
remembrance of the martyred dead. The book 
cannot fail to be read with instruction and profit. 
Mr. Nast’s illustrations, like every thing that comes 
from his pencil, are fearfully suggestive of the suf- 
erings of the unfortunate prisoners. The publish- 
ers have made a handsome volume, generally. 


Cuaries WESLEY SEEN IN HIS FiNER AND Less 
Famittar Poems. New York: tiurd & Hough- 
ton. Boston, for sale by W. H. Piper & Co. 
(16 mo., pp. xvi. 398, price $1.50. ) 


The millions of professing Christians of the 
Protestant faith throughout the world know some- 
thing of the searching power and lyric beauty o¢ 
Wesley’s poems. Indeed, our Methodist friends, 
at every prayer and camp-meeting, as well as at 
every quieter gathering for Sunday worship, 
make known the adaptability of the words of their 
greatest poet for their every need of devotional 
service. But few are familiar with the wide 
scope and varied wealth of this popular hymn- 
maker. This voiume comprises a selection, made 
by Frederic M. Bird, from the three thousand 
pages of poetry which Wesley wrote. ‘The object 
was to select the least known or almost wholly 
unknown of his lyrics. The volume is divided 
according as the poems are autobiographic, occa- 
sional, doctrinal and polemic, or scriptural, with a 
considerable addition of “general hymns.” The 
original collections have in all cases been consult 
ed, and the result is the best exhibition of Charles 
Wesley as a religious poet which has ever been 
attempted. No Methodist, surely, and no Chris- 
tian, well-informed as to the hymnologists of the 
church, can afford to be without this tasteful vol- 
ume. 


Recorps or Five Years. 
wood. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 


pp. 222.) 

Mrs. Lippincott has here présented a very pleas- 
ant little volume. It comprises some thirty 
sketches, written on different themes during the 
period indicated in the title, a little more than half 
of which pertain to the war, and the residue to 
matters of peace. The most elaborate is ‘‘A Taste 
of Camp-Life,” which isa good specimen of the 
author’s abilities as a descriptive writer, tasteful 
in expression, and pure and elevating in thought. 
Everythitg is sweet that comes from the pen of 
“Grace Greenwood.”” Mr. Whittier is honored 
by the dedication of the volume to him. 


By Grace Green- 
(16 mo., 


Thoughts selected from the Writings of Torace 
Mann is the unpretentious title of a voiume of 
gems from one of the most accomplished rhetori- 
cians that ever lived. And he was a great and 
noble man, as well. We have often remarked, in 
our private reading, that there was scarce a sen- 
tence of Mann’s that could not be diverted from 
its connection and made to stand as a motto, an 
axiom, or a proverb. His writings scintillate 
with the most brilliant thoughts graphically. ex- 
pressed. This volume, therefore, cannot fail to 
be most attractive to the young mind, while the 
elder can refresh its memory and correct its style 
by the examples given. It is compiled by Mr. 
Mann’s widow, and is handsomely issued by H. 
B. Fuller & Co., (successors to Walker, Fuller, 
& Co..) in 240 pages, with a copious index. 


Two Marriages, by the author of ‘John Hali- 
fax, Gentleman,” (published by the Harpers in 
elegant style, and for sale by A. Williams & Co.,) 
presents two stories which can be read with profit 
and deep gratification. They are narratives which 
will leave a deep impression upon the reader, and 
will come to be regarded as among the most suc- 
cessful of Mrs. Craik’s works. For faithful de- 
lineation of character, naturalness and purity of 
sentiment, dramatic interest of the plots, beauty 
and force of expression, and elevated moral tone, 
they can be recommended without a single quali- 
fication. ‘The volume is issued as a 12imo., cloth, 
at $1.50. a 

Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lectures, by Douglas 
Jerrold, with illustrations by Charles Keene, 
have been put into a compact and handy volume 
by Hurd & Houghton of New York, and is for 
sale by all the book-dealers. There are many 
who will recall and re-read these popular *‘opin- 
ions’’ of twenty years ago (and which gave great 
fame to Punch, then just started,) with infinite de- 
light. There have been many imitations of the 
lectures, but nothing that approached them in 
naturalness. The publishers, by their handsome 
volume, with its speaking illustrations, will add 
much to this recall ofa past literary delight. 


Woodburn Grange, a Story of English Country 
Life, by William Howitt, is the last issue of the 
Petersons’ press, which comes to us through A. 
K. Loring. This volume is handsomely printed 
and bound, and shows great advance in the style 
usual with this firm’s publications. The work is 
printed from the manuscript and advanced proof- 
sheets of the author, and the story itself has all 
the agreeable characteristics pertaining to this 
well-known writer. There is sufficient of excit- 
ing incident, and the belief of the writer in spir- 
itualism and other supernaturalism is used to give 
power to the mysterious in the plot. 


Kaloolah, by Wm. S. Mayo, published by the 
new house of Geo. P. Putnain & Son, (whom all 
generous souls greet with cordial welcome back 
into the book-making ranks!) New York, is the 
history of ‘‘Jonathan Romer of Nantucket,’’ and 
consequently a humorous account of his haps and 
mishaps, his ventures and adventures, told in a 
way that will set all the boys agog for similar ex- 
periences. Itis nct a new compilation, having 
seen the light in 1849, and is probably printed from 
plates held by the publishers from their old stock 
when before in the trade. It will suffice, how- 
ever, to introduce in part the new concern to the 
guild and the public. 


In like manner and fora similar purpose the same 
house has issued The Tales of a Traveller, by Wash- 
ington Irving, illustrated and neatly-printed, as 
the first of “Putnam’s Railway Classics.”” The 
price is only 75 cts., and the work very handy for 
travelling or loaning purposes. A!) the dealers 
have it. 

The Putnams have also issued a little pam- 
phiet containing lists of books suitable for a library 
of various dimensions. It is a useful little manual, 
elegantly printed. 
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Mrs. Barbara Leigh Smith Bodichon, an Eng- 
lish lady and artist, who formerly resided in this 
country, has favored us with two pamphlets, pub- 
lished by the Social Science Association of Lon- 
don, entitled, respectively, Objections to the Enfran- 
chisement of Women Considered, and Reasons for the 
Enfranchisement of Women, in which, with much 
force, and with great catholicity of spirit, she ar- 
gues in favor of extending the franchise to women. 
One point, in particular, which she presents struck 
us from its peculiarity as an English custom. It 
seems that large numbers of English ladies, wid- 
ows and daughters of deceased farmers, carry on 
in their own names the avocation of their depart- 
ed relatives. ‘Shey are designated as ‘‘farmers,”’ 
and, being educated to the business and having a 
taste for its kindred pursuits, are generally success- 
ful. The owners of the estates, however—the 
‘andlords’—are impressed with the advantage 
of parliamentry influence, and seek their interest 
through the voting-power of theirtenantry. Wo- 
men having no votes, and, consequently, not being 
able to aid the landlords’ interests by sending the 
proper men to Parliament, are not unfrequently 
ejected from these farms to give place to men 
who have a freehold, and, consequently, a vote. 


The Atlantic, for March, continues the four seri- 
als by Holmes, Agassiz, Mrs. Davis, and Miss 
Palfrey, respectively, and adds ‘‘Out on Picket,”’ 
by Col. Higginson; “The River,” by Mrs. Pres- 
cott Spofford; “Mr. Hardhack on the Derivation 
of Man from Monkey ;” ‘‘All Here: 1829-1867,” 
by Holmes; ‘“‘Chicaga,’’ by Parton; ‘‘The True 
Problem,” by Carl Schurz; with other articles. 
We shall have further to say of the number next 
week. /(Ticknor & Fields, Boston; $4 a year). 

Beadle, for March, has two illustrated articles— 
“The Iceberg’ and “Our National Capitol’’— 
and an attractive variety of descriptive, autobi- 
ographic and speculative articles, forming a most 
desirable melange of lively reading. (Beadle & 
Co., New York; $3 per annum.) 

Our Young Folks, for March, is fully as attrac- 
tive asany preceding number. Trowbridge, Mrs. 
Stowe, Mrs. Moulton, Geo. S. Burleigh, and oth- 
ers, have articles, and the adventures of ‘‘Round- 
the- World Joe” are continued with increasing in- 
terest. The illustrations are particularly goo. 
(Ticknor & Fields, Boston; $2 a year.) 





Personal and Artistic Notes. 


Charles Reade’s libel suit against the Mound Ta- 
ble is going on, but is only a very shabby adver- 
tising dodge. 

It is all ‘‘hum’’ that President Johnson is left 
out of Carpenter’s “Death-Bed of Lincoln.” He 
is there, with his ugly face fully portrayed. So 
is also Colfax, with his handsome countenance, as 
acontrast. ‘The latter was present at the death, 
Ws portrayed, despite criticism to the contrary. 
By-the-way, the picture is a very attractive one, 
notwithstanding its subject. An excellent critic 
tells us it is wholly divested of repulsiveness. 

The gifted Miss Greene, the etcher, sketcher, 
and colorist—sadly bereaved lately in the death 
of heramiable father—is rapidly developing her 
genius. At Hendrickson, Doll & Richards’, one 
may often see charming bits of painting by her, 
now illuminations, delicate as rose leaves, now an 
experiment in striking out some flaming flower 
upon a dark ground, now dainty grotesques of 
fairies with mushroom umbrellas; there being in 
all proof of great and growing talent. Her 
works have become very popular, and command 
high prices. 

The Cretan concert, on Monday afternoon, net- 
ted $2200. New York and Boston together have 
given between $30,000 and $40,000 in behalf of 
the Greeks. Dr. Howe’s enthusiastic etforts and 
the grand merits of the cause will be likely to 
carry up the subscription in this’ country to 350,- 
000. This sum is at least enough to show our 
feelings, and will do some good in relieving per- 
sonal suffering among the Cretes. Dr. Howe 
will go out to Greece to carry the benefactions, 
and testify by his presence and counsel to the 
American interest in the new effort to rehabilitate 
the ancient kingdom. His wife was to accompany 
him, but we believe the plan is now abandoned. 
He expects to sail tor Europe on the 27th March. 

We hear from New York that A. T. Stewart 
allowed the engraver Ritchie to borrow one of his 
costly paintings to engrave at his own residence; 
but, wishing to forward the same to the Paris Ex- 
position, he sent for it, when Ritchie promised to 
return it shortly ; the picture not forthcoming, and 
Mr. Stewart becoming impatient, a messenger 
was dispatched to the artist’s residence with or- 
ders to take the picture regardless of Mr. Ritch- 
ie’s protests or excuses. The messenger went to 
where Ritchie usually was, but neither Ritchie, 
picture, household furniture, nor ought else, save 
a deserted residence, could be found! The en- 
graver remains in strict incognito, and when the 
engraving is finished Mr. S. will probably get his 
picture. 











“Modern Religion.” 
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A. BRONSON ALCOTT’S PARKER-FRATERNITY LEC- 
TURE. 

The fourth lecture in the course of Radical Dis- 
courses on Religion was delivered on Sunday 
evening last, by A. Bronson Alcott of Concord, 
upon the subject of ‘‘Modern Religion.” 

Mr. Alcott commenced by remarking that it is 
undeniable that a large part of our population, 
and that by no means the least cultivated, do not 
appear on Sundays at our houses of so-called pub- 
lic worship. Many of them are estimable people, 
good citizens, in many respects superior to their 
neighbors. What is the meaning of this phenom- 


ena in a community so cultivated, sensible, relig- 
ious—at least in instinct and sentiment—as New 
England? Is it because they are irreligious? or 
do the members of our churches, who consider 
this class as wanting in religious feeling, fail them- 














selves to perceive what religion really is in its es- 
sence and practice? 

We call what passes by the name of “‘religion’’ 
to-day an ancient, not a modern, religion, obsolete 
in its furms, and passing away. It it were really 
Christianity, as it existed in the beautiful soul of 
that youth of Judea, it would still continue to 
impress all people, even this class to which I re- 
fer. For, so far as it represented the divine, the 
reality in him, it would represent the same reality 
in us, because religion is the hfe of man—the di- 
vine life in man. It has two aspects, the divine 
and the human life. 

What is the modern religion, the religion for 
us, the citizens of New England? Reform is not 
enough for us. We are not to reform any relig- 
ion. It is not reform; it is revolution. 
beginning to be something in ourselves, indepen- 
dent of all men and all history. We are to begin 
to be men and women in the absolute sense—not 
requiring any historical or outward evidence to 
assure us that we are children of the Divine Pa- 


and always must be. 
ister to see how old we are, but we know in our 
divinest moments we are much older than that. 
Our ancestors re-live in us, and we are very, very 
old. 

You need put but few questions to children to 
find they do not accept the doctrine of annihila- 
tion. They believe they are immortal. We are 
immortal. If we require evidence, it is only a 
proof that we are descended a little deeper into 
the depths of sense, so that the memory is ob- 
scured. Out of that sentiment the modern church 
will flower. 

Skeptics tell us the one thing the Judean told 
us, and upon which Christendom essentially 
stands to-day, is that we are immortal. That has 
planted Christendom. But the Christian, so- 
called, who needs to have his immortality proven 
to him, so far fails of being a disciple, save in de- 
sire and tendency, of Christ. 

Next to that persuasion is this—that we are 
persons, real persons. We are individuals; but 
that does not make us persons. In so far as we 
differ we are individuals. But there is something 
in the depths of every one, like that which lies in 
the depths of every other, and which constitutes 
each one a person—one in essence, in quality, in 
kind. Yourecall that memorable saying of Christ, 
‘I and my Father are one.” That which consti- 
tutes my personality is one with the Person of 
Persons from whom I derive it, from God himeelf, 





It is the | 


rent, created in his image—that we always were; t 
We look in the family reg- evinced during the war should now-take the per- 


who is nota form and shape, buta spirit; and every 

irit is a person. 
P We are prodigiously individual here Ro 7 
England. e pride o venmece n But- 
ler is a ae individual. ‘alt Whitman is 
a terrible individual, but he is not a person— 
knows but little about his personality. 

We are going to have a fellowship. and are go- 
ing to form it on the belief that we are immortal 
beings and persons. And we must be born again; 
must get rid of all that is historical and individ- 
ual. True, you cannot wholly change. Seven 
generations have been busy with your face. You 
are a composition. You cannot reform and re- 
build out of absolutely pure matemal in which 
grandmother and grandfather shall have no part. 
But the doctrine will be to find out as fast as you 
can the points in which you agree with your 
neighbors. The points in which you do not agree 
are not worth sixpence. 

I look for our religion, to-day, in work. It goes 
to church sometimes. The young people have a 
good time at church. Would it not be fine if the 
old people had as good atime! The young peo- 
ple find something real there. They see each 
other. I do not say it is pure religion, but it is 
humanity. - And in our church of the fellowship 
I think the children will have a little better time. 
Whoever is not a good father is not a good Chris- 
tian in any sense. 

What an effect it will have on the little ones 
when religion gets into the house and animates 
husband and wife! I do not say there will be 
spoken prayer in these houses, but there will be 
prayer. Prayer is too refined and divine an in- 
fluence to be often spoken, or for much to be said 
about it. 

I have the reputation of being an unintelligible 
mystic, but in my suggestions I think you will 
see that I am very practical. There is that in re- 
ligion that is essentially mystical. The Judean 
youth is so mystical that nobody has understood 
him yet. It would be a very wise man or wo- 
man to comprehend all the mysteries. What is a 
friend worth when you have found him all out? 
The charm is in something you have not found 
out. But these men and women who can tell you 
all they are, impress you as stone walls. There 
must be something mystic in us, that comes out 
coyly. There is a maid in us all. If we have 
any religion, you may be sure it is a maiden, 
maidenly and coy. You do not come to it till 
you know how. 

I consider the religion of to-day,—the sweetest 
and most delicious part of it,—to consist in the 
letters circulated every day through our post- 
offices. The modern religion consists largely in 
our epistles. 1 celebrate the post-office as one of 
the facilities by which it is being diffused. 

Religion is life,—divine and human life. It 
may consist in eentiment, in thought, in action. 
But it is life. ‘ 

Good novels I consider one of the instrumental- 
ities of the new religion. You will understand 
that there is a large drawback on what I am say- 
ing. There are a great many letters and novels 
unfit to be read,—a great many conversations 
which would not bear repetition. 

I celebrate the newspaper as another instrumen- 
tality, a modern gospel,—a Very poor one, often- 
times, but everybody reads it, and what every- 
body reads every day must have an influence 
upon them. And there is a great deal of good in 
them. We have the credit in this country of hay- 
ing inventeda newspaper. Horace Greeley claims 
thathonor. There have foilowed better ones than 
his. You have an excellent one inthis city— 

The Commonweaith. I hope you all read it. It 
will be still better in coming years. 

Iam coming to the theater—a means, when we 
choose to make it so, of the highest religious in- 
fluence. Lessing, Goethe and Schiller gave their 
influence to the elevation of the theater. It is 
the highest form of instruction; greatly superior 
to the pulpit. Nobody reads sermons to-day. 
But let any minister put //fe into his discourse, 
and it will go all over the country. 

Lectures are another instrumentality. You 
will have discourses adapted to your needs by the 
most cultivated and best scholars and thinkers 
of the day. And if you cannot arrange for the 
lectures, invite somebody to come into your par- 
lor and have some conversation. He will talk to 
you of the mysteries of marriage, of which you 
will hear but a passing word from the pulpit,— 
about children,—about friendship. What a relig- 
ion friendship is! How divine it is! He will 
give you the essense of all the great thinkers. 
He will come to you with the last book. He will 
set you to reading. In the seclusion of the par- 
lor no mystery will be out of place. Do you 
know what secrets there are in a woman’s heart? 
She has never told you because you have not 
helped her. The moment you help her you will 
get something you have failed to get yet. 

What I mean by conversation is when souls re- 
port themselves to each other. Argument, de- 
bate, is not conversation. It is the filling of all 
the company with one thought. It is the suprem- 
acy of personality over individualism—the flower 
of all culture—when we can tell what we know; 
when words are clear as crystal. 

One of these days we shall have some hymns. 
How many are there that we care to hear more 
than once? We shall have hymns that will cele- 
brate love, marriage, friendship, labor, life—all 
real and American things—and they will make 
us feel ‘‘at home.’’ Our music is individual; it 
does not make us one. 

I suppose we shall use Sunday. There is no 
reason why we should not. Your speakers will 
be a kind of travelling priesthood, and you will 
select, out of the elect souls, such as you like to 
hear, and see that your own minister also goes to 
impart his light to others. Let it be democratic. 

1 wish the young to feel that all is theirs. 
They need no outward authority if they have 
really been touched by the spirit trom above and 
within. Where should we have been if we had 
not differed a little from our grandfathers? Go 
forward in confidence and trust. Read your nov- 
els; get the best. Read your newspapers; write 
your letters; and believe that you are gving to 
have a fellowship; that you are going, one day in 
seven, and are to get what you go for. To you 
is open the ripest culture in the world. 

Travel is another instrumentality. 
travel out of the chimney-corner. 

I have omitted to mention another—lovely 
manners. It is due to all truth to give it the best 
advantages. If you cannot carry your truth as 
much by your mode of saying it as by the truth 
itself, you have not spoken it well. You have 
one example of perfect manners, Mr. Emerson. 
Do you ever hear him berate anybody? He lets 
the taults alone. He finds out the virtues and cel- 
ebrates them. A good example for us‘ all! 

We agree in more points than we differ. Our 
differences are very superficial. We are alike if 
we have the wit to find it out. 

We shall have a new school of philosophy, of 
poetry, of religion. There are signs that religion 
is beginning to organize itself in the more needed 
American torm. You are not to accept any truth 
because it is spoken to your ear, but because you 
feel it in your hearts. 


You must 
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The Great Question. 

'“Shall the reconstruction of the rebel States be 
placed in rebel hands!”’ was the great question 
which was decided in the House of Representa- 
tives, on Tuesday last; and we rejoice that, by a 
vote of 73 to ¥8, the voice of that body was in the 
negative. Wecare not that the united Deniocrat- 
ic force voted on that side—they had their own 
reasons for disliking the measure under consider. 
ation, which were purely ofa partisan character— 
but the minority of the Republican party whose 
votes were castin the same direction represented the 
unquestioned loyalty and determination of the 
people. It would have been in no sense creditable 
that the representatives of such loyalty as the North 


jured leadership of the South on trust for a proper 
reorganization of their communities, when their 
every utterance by press and platform shows their 
unyielding hostility to the Union and free institu- 
tions. Confidence in such men, ata time when 
the newly-admitted colored voters are weak, un- 
certain, hardly self-sustained, to deal righteously 
with the interests of freedmen and white loyalists 
seems to us only the veriest delusion and snare. 
We are glad, therefore, we say again, that such a 
scheme, though receiving honored support, has 
failed. 

The past week has been an anxious one to all 
true loyalisis at home. What might come from 
the deliberations at Washington no man could 
tell. The previous weck closed with seeming 
overtures on the part of the President for reccn- 
ciliation with Congress, and by a natural gravita- 
tion the few men most distrusted for constancy 
were the ready listeners to the wily suggestions 
of his emissaries. The passage of the recon- 
struction commitee’s military-goverpment bill, 
without amendment, under the gallant leadership 





of Thad. Stevens, cleared somewhat the political 


atmosphere, to beclouded-in again by the Senate’s 
reconstruction measure. It was telegraphed that 
Mr. Sumner was one of the committee who report 
ed this amendment to the House bill, and confi- 
dence rose that if he had given his approval it 
could fairly be taken on trust. But the vote 
showed that Mr. Sumner’s name was not among 
the affirmatives, nor yet among the negatives— 
and the inference was quick that he would not} 
vote for a scheme he disapproved, and had too) 
much honor to vote against it when reported by a! 
committee of which he was a member; and doubt 
was again uppermost. 

Before the community was well aware of the 
bearing of the provisions which the Senate had 
adopted, the bill was taking the hard knocks of 
the earnest and clearsighted men in the House. 
Boutwell of this State was especially forcible and 
convincing. Thad. Stevens bore himself with un- 
usual skill, energy and faithfulness. And even 
Banks—much praise for the rare exception!— 
came up nobly and strong to the support of his 
colleague and ever-constant friend. Blaine, Bing- 
ham, and other authors of suggestions embodied 
in the Senate amendment, came to the rescue, but 
in vain. There were more than ten righteous 
men to save the citadel of justice and loyalty, and 
their firmness has removed a most appalling haz- 
ard and gained the right to say that only honest 
hands shall mould the future of the Southern 
communities. God be praised for their courage! 


Thus far had we written when the House, by 
firm purpose, achieved the right, compelling the 
outlawry by the Senate of all disloyal men in the 
incipient stages of State restoration. God be 
praised again for this courage! 


Some of the incidents of this protracted contro- 
versy are worthy of permanent record. On Sat- 
urday, a bitter specch by Mr. Doolittle in the 
Senate, on the military bill, indicated that the 
President would not yield his position as had 
been confidently stated. About midnight Mr. 
Sherman offered a substitute for the bill and the 
pending amendments, which had been agreed 
upon in the caucus of Republican Senators held on 
Saturday morning, at which the whole subject 
was referred to a committee of seven Senators, viz., 
Messrs. Fessenden, Sherman, Trumbull, Sumner, 
Harris, Howard and Frelinghuysen. The design 
was to harmonize the Republican side of the cham- 
ber, if possible, on the basis of the military bill, with 
the Blaine amendment, giving the assignment of 
military commanders in the Southern districts to 
the President instead of to Gen. Grant, and strik- 
ing out the provision which prohibited justices of 


the United States courts issuing writs of habeas 


corpus in the rebel States. 


At half-past six, Sunday morning, the vote was 


taken on this substitute, as follows :— 


Yeas— Messrs. Anthony, Brown, Cattell, Chand- 
ler, Conness, Cragin, Creswell, Fogg, Freting- 


huysen, Grimes, Howard, Howe, Kirkwood, 
Lane, Morgan, Morrill, Poland, Pomeroy, Ram- 
sey, Ross, Sherman, Stewart, ‘Trumbull, Van 
Winkle, Wade, Willey, Williams, Wilson, and 
Yates—29. 


Nays—Messrs. Buckalew, Cowan, Davis, Doo- 


little, Hendricks, McDougall, Nesmith, Norton, 
Patterson and Saulsbury —10. 

Absent or not voting—Dixon, Edmunds, Fessen- 
den, Foster, Fowler, Guthrie, Harris, Henderson, 
Johnson, Nye, Riddle, Sumner, Sprague—23. 

The bill in the House, on Monday, excited 
close attention. Mr. Stevens moved that the 
House non-concur, and ask for a committee of 
conference. He took the position that the bill, as 
amended by the Senate, really placed the govern- 
ments of the rebel States in rebel hands, and rec- 
ognized a redrganization upon a disloyal basis. 
The speeches of Messrs. Stevens, Boutwell and 
Stokes of Tennessee were alike strong and pointed 
in denunciation of the bill. 
that it would be better for this Congress to take 
no action on the subject of reconstruction, than to 


Gov. Boutwell argued | 


Thus by firmness and fidelity, great progress 
has been made in the right direction. The Presi- 
dent’s course is now awaited. 








- Time’s Revenges. 


We remember that, in 1863, when the Daily 
Commonwealth was in existence—a proscribed and 
maligned sheet, with few subscribers and fewer 


| advertisers—and John D. Baldwin was its editor, 


that wise manager,with much political astuteness, 
discovered, earlier than his associates, the maneu- 
vres of Stringfellow and the other Border-Ruffians 
of that day, backed by Frank Pierce, to take pos 
session of the new territory of Nebraska and con- 
vert it into a slaveholding State. He wrote, and 
re-wrote, and wrote again, concerning ‘‘Nebraska’’ 
and the plottings therein at that time. The lo- 
cality was almost a fabulous one; it was far away 
in the dim unknown; few had interested them- 
selves in its then present welfare-or future safety ; 
and it seemed to some of the political saints here- 
abouts that the far-sighted editor was needlessly 
alarmed about that distant territory, and almost 
criminally indifferent to the partizan clouds then 
rising nearer home, to bestow so much energy up- 
on the distant marauders and disturbers of quiet. 
But the journalist newly arrived from Hartford 
was wiser than his critics. He saw dimly in the 
Nebraska intrigues the bloody fray upon Kansas 
soil. Old John Brown of Ossawottomie, with his 
numberless sons, passed faintly before his vision. 
Emigrant <Ai-! Societies, Beecher’s rifles, and 
those brave cohorts of relief that surrendered 
their guns ere they fired them—with all the 
dreaded succeeding tragedy that made the virgin 
territory the first successful battle-ground of the 


all took place in the mental panorama which his 
prescience sought to communicate to the indiffer- 
ent community about him. 
this, the sagacity of the editor, now honorably 


bly voting in Congress, has not been questioned. 


State in the American Union. Then Franklin 
Pierce, Jefferson Davis, Stephen Arnold Doug- 
lass, and the ‘‘Democracy”’ generally, were fight- 
ing hard, and with apparent success, to spread sla- 
very over that territory. 


Pierce, Davis and Douglass in the work of sla- 
very, a Republican Congress, whose wisdom has 
conquered a Democratic slave-holders’ disun ion- 
rebellion and is regenerating a slavery-cursed na- 
tion, admits that territory as a State on the funda- 
mental condition that she shall make no distinc- 
tion among her citizens on account of color! God 
be praised for this long-looked-for result of the 
early warning and later constancy! May the fu- 
ture of the new-born State be worthy of its sacri- 
ficial christening. 





Republican Office-Seeking Again. 

Word still occasionally comes from Washing- 
ton that this or that man can have a certain va- 
cant office if the proper measures are taken to se- 
eure it, and legislators, editors and leading men 
are importuned to assist in the work. We say 
that such applications should be discontinued for 
these reasons :— 
‘| First. Our members of Congress cannot honor- 
ably and with self-respect go to President John- 
son with their requests. They regard him asa 
political opponent just as much as they regard 
Pendleton, Vallandigham or Fernando Wood, 
They believe him to be a most dangerous man. 
They are curtailing his powers, and at least con- 
template impeachment asa probable resort. Mr. 
| Sumner puts him beside Jefferson Davis. Bout- 
| well declares him accessory, before or after the 








adopt this. Messrs. Blaine, Bingham, Wilson of | fact, to the asgassination of Lincoln. Can such 


Iowa, Schenck and Garfield, all spoke earnestly 
in favor of the measure, contending that Congress 
had power to finally review the work of recon- 
struction as performed in the South under the 
bill. At the close of Mr. Blaine’s hour he moved 


to concur with the Senate action, and demand | 


the previous question. The motion to concur 
having precedence over one to non-concur, the 


previous question was seconded without a call of | the crisis demands. 


the yeas and nays; but these were taken on order- 
ing the main question, resulting in 103 to 60. 
By general argreement the vote was taken on 


Tuesday on Mr. Blaine’s motion to concur with | 


the Senate. ‘Ihe result was as follows :— 
Yeas—Alley, Allison, Anderson, Ames, Ashley, 


|men go to him with petitions? and if they can- 
not, is it proper to discriminate between them and 
| their associates by asking other members to do 
so, thus sayéng that they are wrong, and others 
| who are less pronounced are right? No; the 
member of Congress who solicits and receives fa- 
| vors from Johnson is in no condition to do the 
stern work of resistance to his usurpations which 
It becomes us, then, to ask 
| them to do nothing which will in the least com- 
promise or implicate them in the performance of 
their duties. 
Secondly. The Republican who now asks and 
| receives office from Johnson must, as the neces- 
| sity of his position, either openly support his pol- 


Baker, Baldwin, Barker, Benjamin, Bidwell, Bing- | iey, or, at least, abandon ali opposition to it. He 


ham, Blaine, Blow, Buckland, Bundy, Clarke of 
Ohio, Cook, Cullom, Darling, Davis, Dawes, De- 
frees, Delano, Deming, Dodge, Eggleston, Farns- 
worth, Ferry, Griswold, Hart, Hill, Hooper, Hub- 
bard of West Virginia, Hubbell of Ohio, Hul- 
burd, Kasson, Ketchuin, Laflin, Lawrence of 
Penn., Lawrence of Ohio, Longyear, Marvin, 
Maynard, McIndoe, McKee, McRuer, Miller, 
Moorhead, Morris, Orth, Patterson, Plants, Pome- 
roy, Price, Raymond, Rice of Mass., Rice of 
Maine, Rollins, Rousseau, Schenck, Spalding, 
Stillwell, Taylor of Tenn., Thayer, Frank Thom- 
as, J. L. Thomas, Upham, Van Horn of N. Y., 
Washburn of Mass., Walker, Whaley, Wilson of 
Iowa and Woodbridge.—73. 

Nays—Ancona, Arnell, Ashley of Ohio, Banks, 
Baxter, Beaman, Boyer, Boutwell, Berger, Bran- 
degee, Bromwell, Broomall, Campbell, Chanler, 
Clarke of Kansas, Cobb, Cooper, Dawson, Denni- 
son, Donnelly, Driggs, Dumont, Eldridge, Eliot, 
Farquhar, Finck, Goodyear, Grinnell, Harding of 
Ky., Harding of Ill., Harris, Hawkins, Hayes, 
Henderson, Higby, Hise, Hogan, Holmes Hotch- 
kiss, Hubbard ot N. Y., Hubbard of Conn., Hub- 
bellof N. Y., Humphrey, Hunter, Ingersoll, Ju- 
lian, Kelley, Kelso, Kerr, Koontz, Kuykendall, 
Latham, LeBlond, Leftwich, Loan, Lynch, Mar- 
shall, McCulloch, Mercur, Moulton, Myers, New- 
ell, Niblack, Nicholson O'Neill, Paine, Perham, 
Phelps, Pike, Radford, Randall of Penn., Ritter, 
Rogers, Ross, Sawyer, Schofield, Shankling, 


Shellabarger, Sitgreaves, Sloan, Starr, Stevens, | 


Stokes, ‘aber, ‘Taylor ot N. Y., Thornton, Trim- 
ble, Trowbridge, Van Aernam, Van Horn of Mis- 
souri, Ward ot Ky., Ward of N. Y., Warner, 
Wentworth, Williams, Wilson of Penn., Windom 
and Wright—98s. 

This wiajority against the measure was larger 
than any expected. The House then voted to 
non-concur and ask a committee of conference. 
The Senate debated the proposition five hours, 
when it declined the conference and insisted on 


its amendment. The House then began amend- 


ments, Mr. Wilson proposing that no one ineli- | 
gible to office under the amendment should be a 
delegate to conventions framing constitutions | 
On this it was agreed the vote should be taken | 


on Wednesday. 
Another day of excitement followed, on Mr. 
Shellabarger’s motion to amend Mr. Wilson's 


proposition by adding a new section, to the effect | 


that, until the people of the rebellious States shall, 
in due form of law, be admitted to representation 
in the Congress of the United States, any civil 
government which may exist there shall be deemed 


to be provisional only, and in all respects subject | 
‘than the Spartan method, for the Helot who | 


to the power and authority of the United States, 
at any time to be abolished, modified, or super- 
seded ; and all elections for officers of such provis- 
ional government shall be conducted only by loyal 
persons, and no person shall be eligible to office 
under such provisional government, who would 
be disqualified from hclding office under the pro- 
visions of the third section of the amendment to 
the Constitution of last session. This was adopt- 
ed by 98 to 70, and then the amended motion o. 
Mr. Wilson was put through by 125 to 45,—the 
only members élected as Republicans who voted 
in the negative being Hubbeil of Ohio, Stillwell 
of Indiana, and Kuykendall of Illinois. The Sen- 
ate at once acted on the amended “‘amendment”’ 
to the military bill, Messrs. Sumner, Sherman, 
Wilson, Howe and others, speaking in its favor. 
Even Reverdy Johnson said he would go for it, 
in the desire, probably, for some reconstruction or 
other. The House action was approved, and by 











adopted. 


| will be earnest for it, or, at least, speechless against 
it. He will be a power for it, or a cipher only 
against it. No man, whatever his antecedents, 
however long he may have been borne on anti- 
| Slavery records, can, under such circumstances, 
| preserve his principles, his integrity of purpose, 
| or his self-respect. We know of two or three old 
Free-Soilers—it is painful to confess it—who were 
/ Not equal to the temptation of comfortable inter 
| nal revenue salaries. It is as true now as eight- 
‘ase centuries ago—‘‘Ye cannot serve God and 
| mammon.” 
| Thirdly. Itis all the better for the country 
! that Johnson should put into office such men as 
‘himself. His perverse and malign policy becomes 
| thus more demonstrative. ‘The peop!e will not 
| then be deceived by any fair outside, or any pre- 
! tensions to toleration. A copperhead policy, il- 
l lustrated by copperhead appointments, will thus 
| be brought home to each man’s door. Let the 
, Senate reject the nominations. The incumbents 





will thus be shorn of all prestige, and will be im- | 


| potent as guides of opinion or representatives of 
| the government. 

Fourthly. It may be well to give to Republi- 
‘ean applicants for office, under President Johnson, 
“one caution. In two years more there will be 


‘another deal, and they can then hardly expect to | 
| be distinguished from Johnson men, whose fate | 


they would be pretty likely to share. This, we 
are aware, is not a very high consideration, but it 
has some worldly wisdom in it. 
In conclusion, we say to our Republican friends, 
itching for office from this administation, ‘“Touch 


| not the unclean thing!” 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
Our Washington Letter. 
Wasiixetoy, Feb. 19, 1867. 
ANOTHER SHERMAN ARMISTICE. 
It is on record that John Sherman, while meas- 
_ures were pending for the enlistment of colored 
men into the volunteer army, proposed that those 
among them who were claimed as slaves of loyal 
masters should at the end of their period of ser- 
! vice be returned to bondage. This was meaner 


' served the commonwealth in the field was enfran- 
'chised, though slain immediately thereafter by 
' the inexorable oligarchs. It is now nearly a year 
since John Sherman rose in the Senate chamber 
and for over two hours berated his loyal associ- 
' ates, while he ‘‘roared him as gently asany suck- 
‘ing dove” in reproof of the infamous harangue 
‘by the Executive on the preceding 22d. Nes- 


‘mith of Oregon, a Democrat, profane and rude, 


with vigorous sense, and a blunt wit that serves 

his purpose, listened for over an hour to the Ohio- 

an, and then walked over to Pomeroy of Kansas, 
'to ask, with a forcible adjective, what Sherman 
‘meant. Shortly after he returned again and 
‘ blurted out to the Kansas Senator, “What is he 
after? He puts me in mind of nothing so much 
‘as a bull in a china-shop; what he don’t break, he 
| defiles.’’ Not elegant, I grant, but very forcible 
| and extremely apt. 
| Sherman is hardly individually responsible for 


continent, between slavery and freedom—these 


From that day to 
controlling the Worcester Spy, and no less honora- 


Fourteen years have rolled round, and the 
blood-stained territory is now the thirty-seventh 


Now, despite the veto 
of Andrew Jolinson, the legitimate successor of 


| 


as Mr. Foster’s successor in the presidency of the 
Mr. Colfax will be reéiected Speaker | square. 


| will walk over the course. 
lar, and has the inside track. 


_probabie that Mr. Goodenow, the present incum- 


35 to 7 the measure was finally concurrently 'Dr. Collins of Minnesota, is opposing him, and 
| the latest edition of his brother's surrendering | wil! make a gallant race. 


‘agreement with Jve Johnston—his so-called 
| “amendment—which has this morning, received 
a staggering if not a fatal blow by the House 
Beige, resolved to send it to a conference. But 
i the Senator led the forces in its favor in the Sen- 
ate; or, rather, he gathered up the timid and 
doubting, the cold and the trimming, and mould- 
ed them by the vigor of his own calculating tem- 
perament and will into a power sufficient to force 
it upon an unwilling and divided party. Sher- 
man is a type, and I therefore single him out for 
criticism. He belongs to that class of Republi- 
| can politicians whose single aim seems always to 
do as little as possible, not as much as they can, 
under certain circumstances. Sherman’s mode of 
letting out the truth is to close two fingers, while 
an earnest man would open four, or a shrewd but 
| not less true one would open three. 
The Bingham-Blaine-Sherman-Johnson surren- 
der was concocted by the first gentleman; re- 
vamped at his suggestion by Blaine, when it was 
| found that Mr. Bingham could carry nothing; re- 
hashed by Sherman, and all the time approved 
by Andrew Johnson, if his associates would only 
have let him said so openly, as he, or his friends, 
did covertly. The Ohio delegation has got the 
dry rot of jealously in them to a too large degree 
for their own good. Shellabarger and Ashley 
jmust be excepted, with Ben Wade, from this 
judgment. ‘Take the balance of them, and, while 
a majority are able men, they are crotchety and 
consumed with a restless egotism which largely 
hinders individual usefulness. It has too many 
men just a little above average intellect; all, or 
nearly all, are men of wide experience, and not 
one, unless it is Judge Shellabarger, has brains 
enough to mould and direct. He lacks, however, 


leadership. 


the work of reorganization into the hands of Mr. 
Johnson and his rebel allies, Shellabarger is the 
only prominent man of the delegation who op- 
posed concurrence in the Senate amendment. 
New England, in the main, voted for the measure, 
though, as I understand, in the Senate caucus a 
majority of her Senators opposed it. Gov. Bout- 
well by his very vigorous speech in opening the 
debate yesterday, and Gen. Banks by his saga- 
cious one, too short by far, in opposition to con- 
curring, deserve the thanks of their constituents, 
as well as of the country. Banks’s speech was 
exceedingly well-timed. His allusion to the forty 
thousand local officials of rebel proclivities whom 
Mr. Johnson could recognize as such for the po- 
lice purposes of this bill, was forcible, and had a 
good effect. 

I shall not discuss the features of this legisla- 
tive surrender further than to give you a terse 
summing-up made by a friend:—“The Sherman 
amendment not only recognizes that Mr. Johnson 
has full power over the work of reconstruction, 
but it empowers and directs him to exercise it.’’ 
If the Democrats cared less for their consistency 
on the suffrage question and more for practical 
results, they would have at once seen that the 
cduntry was under this bill, at their feet, for rev- 
olutionary movements or the recreation of a pow- 
erful party of retrogression. There were a few 
ot them wise enough to see this. One said to an 
Eastern radical, in speaking of the bill, “Perhaps 
it would be better to pass it; it settles the negro 
question, and gives us a chance for the redrgani- 
zation of parties.” 

I have never seen such intense anxiety as 
when the vote on concurrence begun this morn- 
ing. The shrewdest men on the floor were at 
sea as to probabilities, because it was not certain 
how the Democrats would vote. Bingham had 
been laboring with frantic zeal among them, de- 
claring that this measure would save the conntry, 
&e. No doubt he thought so, but he is not the 
first dyspeptic who has been mistaken. It was 
noticeable that those opposed to concurrence con- 
sumed no time laboring with the Democracy ; 
their exertions were all spent on the brethren of 
the radical faith. The result, with its large ma- 
jority, was a surprise. The entire vote was 174, 
leaving twenty-one absentees. Among _ these, 
Garfield of Ohio was noticeable, because yester- 
day he made a very loud speech, not entirely re- 
spectful in tone, to Mr. Stevens, bending himself 
to satirize those opposed to concurrence. This 
morning, just before the vete was taken, a col- 
league asked leave of absence. Rather suspicious, 
was it not? The negatives were seventy-three, 
all Republicans; the affirmatives consisted of  six- 
ty-two radicals and thirty-six Democrats—so that 
the majority in the party was but eleven. I un- 
derstand that in the Senate caucus, on Saturday 
afternoon, fifteen members voted for the Sherman 





a bill made general in its operations under an 
amendment of Senator Henderson. 

The feeling is on the increase among-members 
that it is better to have no measure than a doubt- | 
ful one. | 
All these intrigues and attempted delays but 
make an impeachment more certain. It willcon- | 
tinue the Fortieth Congress in session, which it 
was expected would soon adjourn. The Sher- 
manites have long since made up their minds that 
nothing should be done by that body beyond or- 
ganization, if they can prevent. All the delays con- 
vince me more and more that all work, of whatso- 
ever character it may be, will have to stop in er- | 
der to reconstruct the Executive department. | 


EFFORTS AT CONCILIATION, 
| 


There are those who believe that Mr. Johnson | 
{ 


would, several times during the past twelve | 
months, have made peace with the radicals, but) 





| for some unknown and secret influence possessed | 
by the copperhead leaders over him. There is a | 
good deai of important history yet unwritten, and | 
the connection of Andrew Johnson with the lead- 
| ers of the North-west conspiracies, and of the se- | 
‘cret movement now banding itself throughout the 
The | 
| last effort of Johnson is the most amusing. It is 
{nothing less than to throw himself into the hands | 
of the extreme merciful and radical school. To 
| this end is all the talk of cabinet changes. There | 
is a general belief in the reported proffer to Hor- 
‘ace Greeley of the Post-office department. I was | 
informed to-day by a prominent representative | 
| that there was no douot that the senior Blair had 
| been delegated to visit Boston and offer the State | 
Over- 


| country, will form a most exciting chapter. 


|department to Gov. John A. Andrew. 
‘tures of peace have been made within a few days | 
‘to John W. Forney, but there is no evidence of. 
their acceptance by that redoubtable publicist. | 
' McCulloch is also to be left out in the cold by this | 
new programme. I have not heard who is to 
take his place. It is noticeable, however, that all | 
rumers that circulate relate to those whe com- | 
mitted themselves more or less comfortably to the 
universal amnesty theory. 
The reports only show how Mr. Johnson is | 
‘floundering. They also show still more his! 
' treacherous character. He sees ruin staring him | 
‘in the face. Impeachment, like the hair-hung | 
‘sword of Damocles, is trembling above him; the | 
' mean and criminal details of his public and per- | 
! sonal corruption begin to develop and close around 
‘him. Escape seems uncertain. All these efforts 
‘are but the drowning man’s straws; not one is of 


' substance enough to cling to. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF CONGRESS. 
Opinion seems to have settled on Senator Wade 


Senate. 
: without opposition. The clerk, Mr. McPherson, 
He is true and popu- 
A fight will be 
made over the doorkeepership. It looks most 


bent, wil be reelected. A one-legged veteran, 





what the balance have too much of—ambition for 


surrender and fourteen for the Louisiana scheme— | 


LECTURES. 
Wm. Wells Brown has been here during the 
past week and lectured three times with great 
acceptance. 
J. Madison Bell, a colored man, and a poet of 
good merit,—who is also an excellent elocution- 
ist,—gave original readings here a few days since. 
He is about to visit Boston, and I bespeak for him 
a good reception. He is a man of talent and de- 
serves recognition. Kosmos. 





“HOME NOTES. 


tar" Mr. Goodrich’s pamphlet received and 
undergoing reading. 


Ia About $30,000 have been coniributed to 
the Garrison testimonial. 


ter An act allowing colored persons to ride 
in public conveyances has finally passed both 
branches of the Pennsylvania Legislature. 


Ly “The friendships of women,”’ said a crusty 
curmudgeon, in our hearing, the other day, are so 
flimsy that it takes a writer of the brilliant imag- 
ination of Rev. Mr. Alger to portray them ! 


ta Our namesake, the Frankfort (Ky.) Com- 
monwealth intimates that the auditor’s report of 
that State will show that it has been benefitted pe- 
cuniarily $32,638,791 by the abolition of slavery. 


(t@> They have such good Republican national 
officers down in Piymouth county that their sub- 
ordinates present them with gold watches, &c. 
This fate lately overtook Hon. E. S. Beals, for- 
merly Assessor of the Second district. Other par- 
ties shared in the liberal shower. 


tg There are eight schools for colored pu- 
pils in Memphis, Tenn., of which four have night- 


In this contest for and against the surrender of sessions; 29 white and 17 colored teachers in- 


struct 848 male and 899 female pupils. There is 
a quiet but powerful influence going out in the 
South through this educational instrumentality. 


te Vr. Ordway, in discussing the school- 
whipping question, refers to certain lady teachers 
as ‘those vinegar-faced old maids whose very 
countenances bespeak tyranny.” The wonder is 
that so gallant a gentleman as the Dr. is known 
to be should so long desire the company of such 
ladies by remaining on the school-committee. 


Lg Theodore Tilton recently, after a lecture 
in Lansing, had an interview with the legislature 
of Michigan, for the purpose of urging the mem- 
bers to throw open the doors of Michigan Univer- 
sity to women as well as to men. There is some 
hope that this most famous of Western universi- 
ties will be raconstructed on a foundation of equal 
privileges to both sexes. 


[a We infer that the Pennsylvanians are in 
doubt about the value of their State Agricultural 
Society, for one of the papers states ‘‘that the 
great bulk of the cattle on exhibition last fall were 
picked from a butcher's drove, and labeled as having 
been entered by different parties and from: differ- 
ent sections of the State.”” This same system of 
humbug, it is said, is practiced more or less ev- 
ery year to make some kind of a display. 





EpvucaTIon OF THE Bracks IN DELAWARE.— 
They have a live society in Delaware called ‘The 
Delaware Association for the Education and Moral 
Improvement of the Colored People,” in which 
Bishop Lee, Hon. Samuel M. Harrngton, and oth- 
ers, are interested. It has just held a meeting at Do- 
ver, and taken measures to establish a school for 
blacks in that growing place. Success attend it! 


Tue “Pitot” on WENDELL PaiLiirs.—Mr. 
Phillips succeeded in pleasing the Prlot—mirabile 
dictu!—by his lecture on O’Connell, the same 
which we sketched last week. The Irish pro- 
slavery organ says:— 

Fortunate will Mr. Phillips be when his acta 
are history, and he has passed away from the 
i scenes of busy life, if there shall some large- 
hearted man arise in this his own, or in any other 
country, who, with equal fidelity, with the same 
spirit of justice, and with powers as rare as his 
own, shall attest the work of his life and crown 
| the altar of his fame as fully and impartially as 
| he had done those of Daniel O’Connell.”’ 





Necro Testimony.—The Charleston Mercury 
says that thus far the law admitting negro testi- 
mony in the South Carolina courts has been at- 
tended with more than the usual success. The col- 
ored witnesses appear to be fully impressed with 
the obligations placed upon them, and their evi- 
dence has been generally given with an evident 
desire to tell the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth. There is but little tendency to prolixity 
| and discursiveness, and the testimony has in the 
late criminal trials been clear, intelligible, and to 
the point. Thus always does prejudice flee be- 
fore the light of fair and impartial experiment! 





Mr. GarpNer, THE Soar-Man.—This well. 
known trafficker and humorist is falling into a 
new role, which, like his others, he seems to fill 
well and acceptably—that of speaker and singer 
at political and anti-slavery gatherings. Last 
fall he sang in this vicinity at numerous meetings, 
even giving eclat to one at Brookline, where Mr. 
Dana spoke, as well as to others where speakers 
of less fame held forth; and on the occasion o 
the Anti-Slavery Subscription Festival, recently 
he sang under the patronage of Mr. Wendelj 
Phillips and John T. Sargent. Mr. Gardner is an 
active, pushing, humane and Christ ian man, who 
has not yet half filled-up the measure of his use- 
fulness. 


McKee or Kentucky.—This is one of the 
brave men from the South in Congress. Ina let- 
ter from him to a conservative fellow citizen, he 
says :— 

If our party in Kentucky is organized on such 
flimsy principles that it cannot stand the non-pay- 
msnt of a few negroes, the money for eight out of 
ten of which would go into the sockets of rebels, 
let the party go. I shall wash my hands clean of 
such an organization, and will try to start a new 
one which will not be frightened to death every 
time it hears the word‘‘negro” mentione d. 

A friend knowing him well thus writes of Mr 
McKee :— 

The Hon. Samuel McKee’s reply to Mr. Camp 
bell is only one of the many th.ngs characteristic 
ofthe man. My acquaintance with him during 
eleven month’s confinrment in Libby Prison, as 
prisoners of war, has convinced me of his unflinch- 
ing adherences to strict principles of justice, re- 
gardless of consequences to self or party. 

We trust Mr. McKee will secure a reélection to 
the House, but he has “a hard row to hoe’ to 
come back from any section of Kentucky. 


City Mattens.—The report of the commis: 
sioners, Messrs. Wm. Gray, Moses Kimball and 
A. G. Wheeler, on the annexation of Roxbury 
to Boston presents cogent reasons for the union 
of the two cities as an act of mutual advantage. 


| Sewerage and a water-supply are the chief objec- 


tions, but these, it is believed, can be overcome; 
but it should be at the expense of Roxbury. The 
Legislature must pass an enabling act for the 
union, if it takes place at all. 

By a joint resolution, introduced by Mr. Sum- 
ner, and referred to the postal committee, Mayor 
Norcross, Postmaster Palfrey, Treasurer Chand- 
ler, Chas. G. Nazro, Alpheus Hardy, Daniel Da- 
vies and John A. Andrew are named as a commis- 


sion to select a proper site for a post: office and sub- 


treasury building in Boston, and the cost thereof. 
The city vishes to sell the court-house for this 


purpose, and build a new one on Pemberton 


The auditor's estimates for the expenditures of 
the city for the current year amount to 87 955,385, 


and require a tax of $6,875,750. 


The subject of a soldiers’ monument has been 


laid on the table in the Council, and the order of 
November last authorizing a contract for a monu- 
ment under the plans of Hammatt Billings has 
been rescinded. 
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Holcombe, Mias 
Johnson, Miss 
Joslin, Miss R. 
Jordan, Miss € 
Jones, Mra. G. 
Leman, Miss Er 
Lyford, Mrs. T 
Lyford, Mrs. A 
Little, Mrs. B. 
McNutt, Miss M 
Mathewson, Mis 
Mann, Miss M. ¢ 
Mar, Mias Helen 
Mellen. Miss M. 
Masters, Mra. A 
Murphy, Mis. G 
Mansfield, Mrs. 
Manchester. Mi 
Messinger, Mrs. 
Messinger, Mixa 
Neweomb, Miss 
Newcomb, Miss 
Noyes, Miss Nel! 
Osgood, Mra. G. 
Parker, Miss H. 
Parker, Miss 8. 
P-rkins, Miss Cl 
Pratt, Misa M. KE 
Payden. Mias Nel 
Richardson, Miss 
Richardson, Mrs 
Rogers, Mrs. J. 
Rogers, Miss K 
Ratcliffe, Mics M 
Riley, Mrs F.... 
Ruasell, Miss & 
Spring, Miss Stel! 
Smith, Mre. A. F 
Bmith, Misa S, G 
Slack, Mra. CU. W 
Smith, Mrs. I... 
Smith, Miss A. . 
Sheriff, Mies. .. 
Towle, Miss 0. A. 
Towle, ¥rs. Pam 
Taylor, Mias Clar 
Tucker, Mias A. [ 
Woodward, Mra ( 
Woodbury, Mra. } 
Weld, Mra. Lizzie 
Walther, Mrs. P. 
Winnek, Miss 8 
Walther, Mra. G.§ 
Woodman, Miss A 
Wing. Mias Anna 
Wing, Miss Augus 
Waite, Miss 
Wiggin, Miss Mar 
Wing ste, Miss H. 
Wingate, Miss Liz 


Adams, C. F..... 
Adams, U 
Allison, ¥ 
Austin, C. F .... 
Babcock, J. B.... 
Bailey, D. 8 
Baker, W.S 
Bates, H.W. 
Bellows, D. B 
Bishee, K 
Belknap, D. II. 
Blasiand. 8. A 
Blackmar, 0. V.. 
Bradt, H. D és 
Bovey, E. W..... 
Clark, M. C an 
Cummings, G. W 
Currier, G. W 
Curta, Wm. Uf 
Chase, Henry 
Coffin, Galen 
Curtis, Wm. H 
Davies, C. i ; 
Dadman, Edward. 
—, S.A d 
Drake, A. F.. 
Emery, A. T 
Fenno, G. A 
Field, C. W., Jr. 
Ferrin, C. B 


a 
Haskell, Allen. ... 
Hastings, Jobn. .. 
Harrington, J. H.. 
Hitehings, E. W.. 
— i. K. W 


ae ee 
Holbrook. W. H... 
Hilborn, 8. D...... 
Hayden, J. W 
Haynes. J.C...... 


Yo eter 
ue field T. 
Manley, J.R 
Masters, Alonso . .. 
Masters, A.,Jr...... 
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Fraternity MasQuERADE ParTY —The at- 





tractive and amusing entertainment of masquerad- | | Bupghy AMGHUMOe. .. <<. css sroins « etscuneees 
ing is rapidly gaining ground in this country, es- 


pecially in the cities and larger towns. Although, | 


in this State, the law forbids these gatherings, the , 
respectability and numbers engaged in them 
So far as our 
observation has extended, no evil or injurious ef | 
fects have come from the numerous masked-balls 
in this city and vicinity; on the contrary, they 
have been the occasions of marked taste, refine- 


make it a dead letter practically. 


ment, social intercourse and innocent pleasure. 


There have been several masquerade balls, the 
present season, in Boston, each excellent in its 
|way; but we know of none that has excelled that 


cof the “Parker-Fraternity” on Wednesday evening 


Jast,. it being their second annual assembly. Such 


variety and richness, such brilliancy and freshness, 
of costume has seldom been seen in America; and 
at the height of the festivity the scene, with its | 
two hundred or more participants, rivalled orien- 
tal splendor in gorgeous and fantastic coloring. | 
This association is composed of intelligent and | 
public-spirited members; whatever they under- 
take is done with thoroughness and discretion; 
and the occasion in question was no exception— 
the success was perfect. These words tell the 
whole story. Should we say, as is the custom, that 


the ladies were handsome, their toilettes recherche, | 


the gentlemen polite and affable, the happiness uni- 
versal, &c., &., we should only repeat what the 
few words above indicate. 
The programme for the dancers was made up | 
as follows :— 
ORDER OF DANCE3. 


Die ea i 5 5 sg 5 pe ha 0s shee Friedrichs. 
2. Bicilian Civele, 1... 0.22 .ss0scveccsss Postillon d'Amour. 
eS RR ee en ee SS Lieder. 
4. Waltz. SAGES So Soi noo dk eee eRe 3 ee 
ee | eee Liebes Strausschen 
6. Quadrille, Ladies’ Cavice «2.0.6... 0c eee reed Martha. 
7. Schottische Quadrille. ........66 ceeee cree cere _.. Anna. 
%, SAmreee. ss snus coe ea oo ares 7th Weingarten. 
Y. Quadrille, Grand Basket. ..........----+++- North Star’ 
10. Quadrille, Military. .........--0eeee errr ees Maskenzug. 
INTEKMISSION AND COLLATION. 

VE WRG Ss cate eadee cee oc peGersseeeneee Tl Bachio 
12. Polka Redowa Quadrille. ..........++-+++-- Irving Hall, 
Fo WOOO es. gine esis 9 cane ee sk aa see wie +++ Vis a-vis, 
14, Quadrille: oo. evebber ede Sees ene ee and Flock 
V5. Mazourka. .........0-0 cece eee e ec en teen neeee Valentine 
16. Caledonia. . Sion Uke: alinsb"s be ..Melodien, 
17. Quadrille, Sleigh Bells. PAREN oe eke bg ',. Debardeur, 
18. Galop . oc. cs ee cece ween cee seeedeeeeenyes Saenger 
WD Quadrille. ........ 0c cece eee eee ence neces Dinorah 
20. Schettish Quadrille ......... 6600 eee eee Hlochheimer, 
1 Bemeralds . ; cc csce on bas taeesete sex eeeeens ‘lo 
QP. Quadrilio ... 2... cece cece seco eeeee ees Bohemian Girl. 


Of course pubiic curiosity always seeks out those 
present. We don’t like the initial arrangement 
to designate the company—Mrs. A. B. C., Mr. 
D. E. F., &c.,—and so we boldly—we hope not 
offensively to any present—dash into a full and 


alphabetical classification of all who participa. 


ted:— 















LADIES. 
Adams, Mra. M. FP. ....... ec cece renee eens Persian laciv. | 
Allioow. Mes. Boo. c cscs ccccccescvccinc ses Queen of Hearts. 
Py ee. fe ee Soe rrr Sea por rr y Hussar. 
Atwell: Mra. TiN. Sisk icc ees ss on Seb Vbw see e.aies mew aes 
Batchelder, Miss B..... 0... cee eee enone Sister of Charity. 
Bovey, Mra. BE. W... 6... ec eee sence eee eens Fleur de Marie. 
Botley, Mra: DW. By o.oo. ccs se wtc ep nwanien se oes Domino. 
Ba liowe, WIM MM ois ex ccs scene Gypsey Fortune Teller. 
Bates, Miss L. W.......... cece ceeeves eee cceeees Jerusha. 
Bialedu?l, Mira. SB. A. o.oo. ose cececccescesaacesc ess Domino, 
Blair. Mins Eliza F...... wecceesee Little Red Riding Hood. | 
Bradt, Mra. BH. Du... sc cccdvcckdbovecstvvescobevesteeness 
Bradt, Georgie . o.oo ccceccusvvcvcccccscccversesseevvcasee 
Bind, Bien. Oi censuses. seks cadens ces oteaer sare eee 
Barptnas, Mee. ba. s oiics . idnpewavcdyaeceess icceeas Ni ight. 
Boyiken; M6 BAe ca. soy eas eee ees seewes Satanella. 
Boden, Miss M A on ccccscccce secs etescssceccsens Amina. 
Crooker, Miss ADDY. .......cccee cess ccesesesceeeecereenes 
Coffin, Mrs. Ren agen ¢ Soap" Roman Matron. 
Cummirign, Mra... siccess  cewnccpnsscvvewtevses Domino. 
Chase, Miss Julia A................ Daughter of Regiment. 
Collins, Jennie ......ceccccccccrcesessereveserscces Diana. 
Curtis, Mra W.H....... swe: 0 050 4:5 Sab eet ea Caen aMeR TY Domino. 
Dean, Miss Uissie B. Poo. os ca ccceeces Fille de Chambre. 
Darling, Mise Emma. ..........0000200 oe Sister of Mercy. 
Dexter, Mise 1. Minnie... . cess ccensesece Dutch Girl. 
Drake, Miss Emma R.. .......-- Sigdinoio aoe a Persian Lady. 
Davies, Mrs. A.B. ...0005 ccevedsweccesceesersves Domino. 
Davins; Mra; MA. nica ssa sus ee pese css ees Photography. 
D OBS: Be. io aig vn ss ee Wipee ons k 45 ovsa ens bs evan yb 
Dadenae, M8 We oooh sen dig tee eg: b0508 . Yankee Gil. 
Dow Mie. WoM 5 ass asin es agawan es s'ee' Village Coquette. 
Memos Mrs: Ty. Sascca ca sgh atea nos cdaleseaweenabes se aes 
Freeman, Mra. B. Fo owas ccc ccctecs vecceensssaes Evening. | 
Fenno, Mrs. Geo. A... ..... cece sees .. Evening News 
Perrin, Mire. By os vss sv sass Gypsey Fortune ‘eller. 
Meper, Bet, Os Ds iw iscscescsapace .... Queen of Navarre. 
French, Mrs se We 6s 08's cS paeenne-o> eels wpmee Evening. | 
Plage Mise TE. ON. oss sccatvenes dees 6450s seabaae enon 
Fitz, Mrs. A. Ay Gia. W de-tik ene ogee Rees NaS 9s bee See Mask 
Gave, Mies SemWie. soos sivas wees cs ieaies ion aes Pave. 
Graham, Miss AliG6..55.0. 0. csecex tices. est Swiss Peasant. 
Greens Mrs, BA. ciic cnn etre re Tres Spanish Maiden. 
ie eS ee nmrre rere st Lady Teazle. 
PUM GOOG IGM. cies oo 5's 6a 0S eo anys chasse eyens Domino. 
Mapmond’ Mise: 4).-5:. 3... cccacsan ieee oa ecetne Flower Girl 
Hapgood, Mine 052i o is os. vsiss s case cecsneeeenenns Domino. 
Harrington, Mrs. J. 8........... eet een - Highland Lady. 
Barrington. Wares 3. 6565. oiin 5 soem oo ote Ree ave) os 
Hastings, Mra. Julia Po... 6. ee eee eee Highland Lassie. 
Biwchings; Mine Ws... 654s. ccaiedeesde encase Dowager. 
ay er Bere epee ep ware Domino. 
BMiltow, Mine MR. is:.s tica so See sceeneh es sone Rereeeas Folly. 
Mood, Men. be 4a oi cs i ieee + ta eee Swallow. 
Hithborw; Mee SB, D566 ks Se aheaiesaas Spanish Queen. 
Hayphon, Mie. F055 546 355s acca c ce kecien eat Highland Lady. 
ROMenE Mee. An So cdic 5s sickens cae Queen of Clubs. 
Harmon, Miss Belle ......c0.00. cect sss ssaete Swiss Peasant. 
Hale, MUN MB a ixacgees cna caches sige cee ae Page 
MON, I Geen osteo sos apiece eas ee euiee Turkish Lady. 
Houston, Mies i. U8. 6.500. cesar gc oas cokgisvee ee Evening. 


Hood, Miss C. F 
Holcombe, 


Red Riding Hood. 


SOR mOON, MOM oooh os Sikes eh0nde> (sea Domin... | 
SOR, TG Ei oases vo SE aR Huguenot Lady. | 
Jordan, Miss C. M............... ein p eR Flower Girl 
Sones mrs. OW es... Srikanaee Daughter . bee spray | 
Leman, Mise Matina: ii.05. 00 oct wties vc chaees Girl. 
Ry GOR POTS esos p's s oes oe eens eee Highland Lass. 
Lyford, Mra. Aw So: eo c5 ‘ ... Peasant Girl. 


Little, Mrs. B. K....... a ee paneer ne . Female Huss-r 
PRC Nate, Bima ss ico oc nao's cw cles SeeaR wae ee 


Mathewson, Miss Hl. V..... .. Goddess of Liberty. 


Mina WWE iia iene sive uses sscv code cpwermeren Folly. 
Mat, Mite Melons oi. i so eS ee Hizhland Lassie 
Motlen, Mise Me Ai. oki aencucees o¢ . Flower Girl. 
SORNICTA, MIG Be, ais vidoe bon uc end een kiwedieees one 
Murphy, Mes. G. -Highland Tad). 
Mansfield, Mrs Ss Ae Pek edas'sa 05 bees ness oneeR REE yun. | 
Menehonter Mie M.S... 5 sk. enc sc babwc swing Coquette 
Messinger, Mrs. rathoke _ SPRL TES « Turkish Lady 
Messinger, Miss Emma A.............ccc0cceness Kuchre 
WOOWONONY, DEON ME. Mess soo oae ocicpecnes Neapolitan Girl. 
Newcomb, Miss Sarah. ................00005 .. Merepry. 
Noyes, Miss Nellie. . aan a alts Re . Sultan's Pride. 
NG0ON, MIO MS ii e685 ek oe ee Se Ce Folly. 
PATRON: MG UN gs kok ke sae aes ... Snow Flake 
PRE TS Bos A ke ee tae Tighland Lady. 
Perkins, Mis« Clara, . detva ab hs en 

Pratt, Bite ME. Mita sco os ks Sees C ountry Se -hool- Girl 


Payden. Mim: Nellie. ..6.5 5. cose ecckexs Princess of Nevada 


Michardeom Mite M.S ce a ee es February. 
Micknetate Tara: 10S eo co are. een 
POGOe TRIG D: Be soins oobi o aa oe Domino 


Rogers Miah: Bes eS. aS 


; -Spanish Lady 
Ratcliffe, Misa M. 


Rae eee Highland Girl 
Bilays Mite Fick. casei osc ke ewes Maid of Cashmere. 
Meseell; Mine BoB! osc eee ee Greek Girl. 
Spring, Miss Stélta Bo. 6 5s. ccs veces Highland Lady. 


sceeteies Dine thts 0 a at OR Riese foes. ate neers os] 
Benteh;, Mies. GD oo LS 

Bink: MEOW. ons ce ok. _ eRed Riding Heed, 
Sema MC ies wis a dec RR % Snow, 
Smith, Miss A... oo. ......... Spanish Flower Girl. 
Sheriff, Miss sn'e 0'4)4.0-0 a5} SagroNpheee a> a 5 bk ORM p Nee 
DOO MMOD. Biss oso 50k canes eevee eae Domino. 
Towle, re. Pumelia A... ok cco Shes wane soe Night. | 
Taylor, Miss Clara. .... 0.2... psa Ratna a Gypsey Queen. | 
Tucker, Miss A. D Best Ciena .... Mask. 
Woodward, Mra C.D... -.... Spring. 
Woodbury, Mrs. NO A.... “Lady ‘of the c ourt ‘of Louis XV. 
Weld. Mrs. Lizzie ante ee Vivandiere 


Walther. Mra. PL H, 
Winuvek, Misa S. A 
Walther, Mra. G.S 
Woodman, Miss A 
Wing. Miss Anna 
Wing, Miss Augusta 
Waite, Miss pet i ees 
Wiggin, Miet Mary Bo. 500 605 os Soc 

Wingste, Mie toe. ... 2c eS Persian Lads 
Wingate, Miss Lizzie | . Greek Princess. 


"Bohemian CGiypsey. 
eke French Peasast 
. Flower Girl 

Mi eee Coquette 
. Japanese Lady. 
.. Spanish —_ 


G cette : 
Ademe, 0.F 5.5: . =, nie eeee es 


. Stars and Stripes 
Adams, C. H.... : ot 


. Don Crsar 


RMON, Be. eS ae ee Charles IT. 
Austin, C. F oe Jockey 
Rabeock, J B.. . French Cadet 
Bailey DP sc pes ewe Punch 
Baker, WB. oo. ee Ee eee Damask Domine 
Maes, We Ws ees : Charlies I] 
Bellows, DR _Brother Jonathan. 
Risher, K ga 


Belknap, DD 
Blasiand, S.A 
Blackmar, O. V. 


‘ “Marle quin 
Droimio. 


Bradt, HD... oe _Roglish Footman 
Bovey, E,W. : . Domino 
Clark, M c week Cc haries Il. 
Cumipings, Q24F00 0” 25 ; Charlies IT. 
Currier, G. W Prince Charles. 
Curta, Wm , Domino 
Chase, Henry Dromio. 
ee ans ES OR AOE SS: Yankee 
et bees Tires, co, IRENE "Domino 
a Cc t Wild Arab. 
ee - wanl. . Jacques Strop 
Drake, A. F Matador. 
Emery. A. T Earl of Roch ster 
Ferno, G A Masbicne Seca eRe Colored Waiter 
PUNE Co DR Sk on eae Charlies LI. 
Ferrin, C. B..... Toodles, and Cupid. 
Fowle, J-A Patrick: 
French. A. W ay 

Green, PA > Don Cassar 
George, N.M .. Harlequin 
MeN Bei eee Domino 
Haskell, Allen. Charles II 


Hastings, John. 
Harrington. J. Hi 
Hitchings, RW. 
Hibbard, H. K. W 


og _ Spanish Matador. 


. Osric. 


Hood, A. Jr..... _..Mephistophel 
Hood, John... “Meter 
ae . 0 Baron Ralderdash. 
Holbrook. W. H re 
Hildorn.$.D saat 
oe A Pee en RS eT “Duke of Gloster. 
Haynes. J.C. ok ‘ . Domino. 
ye _ Hg ea 4 _. Engtish Jockey. 
o es, v ase due SERRE .. Prince Chang. 
vg tnan es po ELE BOT Spanish Dancer. 
co ve . : .. Father Benjamin 
Lerwiad See ‘++ +++ eS Coe 
NITED < Miia nins eS iso oe bia Cs ge . 
Masters. Alonso . ‘ ; ree 
Masters, ae a REE EES Eee PEP ODE Charles If. 


MS. Misc: cisaeasoue ss tsake Venetian Lady. | 


oy be the table was lost by yeas 108, nays 40. 


THE COMMONWEALTH, SAEUB DAY, a eee VARY 






















Mellen, M., JP... 2... coe cece ere cceneesee .-Roundhead. 
Bessinger, B.A. ........00ee-e eee Fat Boy, and — 
flighlander. 

| O-good, es ccs .cugucsuee cov eure vegeenpass Witeenes 
| Parker, ID. 3... 02... cece cece cece este eect eeeeeeees Cavalier. 
Pease, G. Min... ccc cee eee cere cree nsceeeenerecsnceeaes 

| Peirce, BD. Woo. cc cece cee cece cere enererenes Infantryman. 

{| Rutcliffe, W. Jo. c eck cee cen eae cece se ecee Red Gnome. 
| iehardson, H. .... 2.2... ce cece cee e ence tee cece secsneeses 
| Riley. Fred... .. 00... ccc cee cece were Gentleman of Verona. 
Bo Se Be eener a asa see eh, and Highlander. 
Dias WE Bic DR is os oe a Ops en wne sea les 004s eseene ¥y 
SEE et SENS ey tad PO ey rey ere Pere Domino. 

+ Sateibik: BURNT. oo eaves: eaten s bows Highlander. 
eR MON oon os ceva o nee cK Rae Een Bae Clown. 
| Stebbins, S. B......... Special Correspondent. and Domino. 
| BeOee Ai lens. csp nk oso oe es aasees> Spanish Cavalier. 
' Smith, E. F....... Dee « vB N eae Ret ea oe weaned Fancy. 
THarnte eB... i cee ou Seeeae eee kes o eae eee shee Ss 
RO as so os aici od oo as + an eared ok Domino. 
Thomas, : SA RO RIT! ACS MAIR: |” A 
eGR Sas S55 Sais oe bp cib veh ea ess Caemeeee Charles IT. 
Wealtnee Pith oc soos chins bans wer sae Robert Macaire. 
ad Os SES ep raeen RS yr Sr Ser mere 
Woodbury, N. A.........--.e2ceceee Caucasian Nobleman 
Woodward, C. D..........:+-2-ceeees ence seers Cavalier 
WRB cee tases sce sss' se Gentleman of Verona. 
Wooiworth, E. F James Fitzjames 
ge RS | a ey Tiree ee es ey Fancy. 





| Yeomans, A. H. .. 2... ccc ce cece cece eee en ces Prince Eng. 

We will not invidiously discriminate by saying 
that this, that or the other dress was most elegant, 
| when all were deserving of compliment and en- 
'comium for their taste, richness and propriety. 
We have said that the bal-masque has not been 
excelled, and that speaks the highest compliment 
| individually and collectively. 

At 11 o’clock, the unmasking took place, and 
the amusement at this puint, as the hitherto un- 
known personages were revealed, was past de- 
'scription. Sucha buzzing and running to-and-fro 
j has hardly had its counterpart since the work on 
|the tower of Babel was discontinued. All that 
bam needed for those illustrious toilers to ante- 
| date this scene was the merry laughter that re- 
sounded from all sides. 

A generous collation followed, served by Mr. 
William Tufts, who does not intend his well-earned 
reputation as one of the neatest,.most expert, 
abundantly-providing and wide-thoughted cater- 
ers of the city to be in the least dimmed on-hese 
occasions. 

After supper, the dancing was resumed, all 
masks being off, and the kaleidoscopic dresses re- 
tained. Ata reasonable and proper hour the fes- 
tivities ceased, and all sought their homes and 
beds with plesant recollections. 

The credit of the entire success of this party 
is mainly due Mr. John R. Manley, clerk of the 
committee of arrangements—Messrs. ‘Thomas J. 
Lyford, Eben W. Hitchings, Charles F. Adams, 
William B. Joslin, and himself—who was almost 
omniscient in preparing for the comfort of all at- 
tending, backed by his associates and the partici- 
ipants most cordially. 

Lest we may be supposed unduly to overesti- 
mate the propriety of this masquerade, we will 
just add that Alderman Messinger, Chief-of-Police 
Kurtz, and other gentlemen of distinction, favor- 














ed the occasion with their presence, and heartily 

| Shared in the gratification it engendered. 

y a 
NEWS OUTLINE. 
Co ongress. 

Friday, Feb. 15.—In the Senate, the bill to es- 
tablish military -governments in the seceded 
| States was taken up, and debated. Mr. Wilson 


| offered a bill prescribing conditions of admission 
of the lately rebellious States. In the House, 
| the bounty bill was taken up, and passed as re- 
‘ported. The Senate amendments to the bill re- 
‘lating to the United States courts in Rhode Is- 
|land, and to the bill to relieve S. S. Forbes, 
| builder of the Idaho, were concurred in. 

Saturday, Feb. 16.—In the Senate, the consid- 
eration of the military government bill was _re- 
sumed, and the session was continued until half- 
|past six on Sunday morning. A _ substitute 
j amendment, offered by Mr. Sherman was taken 
Neng a substitute, by yeas 32, nays 3. An amend- 
| ment was added relating to the death penalty ; the 
| bill passed by yeas 29, nays 10. In the House 
la preamble and resolutions relating to the recent 
| conferences between the President aud certain 
| members of the House were adopted. ‘The bill 
declaring who shall act as President of the United 
States in case of vacancies in the office of President 
and Vice-President was passed. The river and 
| harbor bill was passed. The appropriations for 
the revenue service, and a bill to change lights on 
| the Southern coasts, were passed. 

Monday, Feb. 18.—In the Senate, the bill abol- 
ishing the office of superintendent of public print- 
|ing was amended so as to make the Congressional 
| printer elective by the Senate, and passed. The 

diplomatic appropriation bill was passed with the 
| appropriation for the mission to Portugal restored. 
| T he report of the conference committee on the 
| bill to regulate the tenure of office was agreed to. 
| The bill excepts members of the cabinet from its 
; operations. In the House, the passage by the 
Senate of the bill for the military government of 
the lately rebel States was announced. <A joint 
| resolution was introduced proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution providing for the re- 
moval of certain judges for offences not triable 
under impeachment. The resolution relating to 
women’s suffrage was laid on the table. <A reso- 
| lution was offered declaring that pardons granted 
to persons who have not been tried and convicted 
of crime are null and void. The Senate substi- 
{tute for the military government bill was taken 
| up and after much debate the main question was 
| ordered by yeas 103, nays 63. A motion to lay 
The 
debate on the bill continued until the House ad- 
_journed at he. 

Tuesday, Feb. 19.—In the Senate, a petition was 
| Prese uted asking that colored regiments be offi- 
}cered by colored men. The bill to provide for 
the safety of passengers by steam-vessels was 
|passed. The question of agreeing to a confer- 
ence on the bill for the more efficient government 
of the Southern States was considered, and after 
debate the motion for a conference was with- 
drawn and the Senate resolved to adhere to its 
jamendments. The bill for the temporary in- 
| crease of pay of officers of the army passed. In 
| the House, the motion to concur in the Senate's 
amendment to the House bill for the government 
of the Southern States was lost, and a committee 
of conference asked. The report of the commit- 
_ tee of conterence on the bill to regulate the tenure 
of office, which recommended the adoption of the 
. | Senate's amendment in relation to cabinet officers, 
was agreed to. The death of Samuel 8S. Down- 
/ing, the last soldier of the Revolution, was an- 
-nounced. The Senate amendments to the bill re- 
lating to the Congressional printer was concurred 
in. The bill for the better government of the 
/ Southern States, sent back from the Senate with 
the announcement of the adherence of that body 
to its own measure and the refusal to grant a com- 
mittee of conference was taken up. 

Wednesday, Feb. 0.—In the Senate, the bill to 
establish a park in the District of Columbia was 
passed. 
the Southern States, as amended by the House, 
was received. 
the House amendments were concurred in and 
the bill was passed by veas 30, nays 7. In the 
, House the journal was corrected, gwith reference 
to the death of S. Downing, to read the last revo- 
lutionary soldier on the pension rolls. The bill 
providing for the more efficient government of the 
rebel States came up. ‘The motion to recede was 
withdrawn, and the previous question on the mo- 
tion to concur was lost. The amendment of Mr. 
Wilson of lowa was amended and in its new form 
was passed by yeas 125, nays 46, and the bill 
returned to the Senate 
bill and several pension and naval bills were pass- 
ed. The tax bill was discussed. 

Thursday, Fed. 
was offered authorizing the War and Navy De- 
partments fo appoint a board of officers to test the 
comparative strength of iron-clad vessels and 

i stone fortifications under the fire of heavy artil- 
lery. 
against the transter ot the Indian Bureau to the 
War Department. In the House the bill to re- 
deem compound interest notes and to contract the 
currency was reported and ameuded, rejected, re- 
considered and reterred to the committee on bank- 
ing and currency, who at once reported a bill giv- 
ing the Secretary of the Treasury authority to 
‘redeem compound interest notes with accrued in- 
terest, and to issue therefor legal tender notes not 
bearing interest and not exceeding in amount 
3100,000,000. The bill passed by yeas 95, nays 

59. An adverse report was made on the bill to 
abolish the Marine Corps. 


j 
} 
| 





F 


Domestic. 


Saturday, Feb. 16. mie the State Senate, yester- 
day, the bill for the protection of camp meetings 
was rejected. Inthe House, the Senate interest 


bill, unamended, passed to its third reading by a | 


vote of LOS yeas against 81 nays. 

Rear-Admiral Thatcher, U. S. N., and Capt. 
Turner of the British Navy, have been decorated 
with the cross of the order of Kamehameha I. for 
courtesies to Queen Emma. 

Monday, Feb. 18.—In the State Senate, on Sat- 
urday, & motion to reconsider the rejection of the 
, camp-mecting bill was made; and the bill con- 


The bill for the better government of | 


A prolonged debate ensued, and , 


The army appropriation | 


21.—In the Senate a resolution | 


The committee on Indian affairs reported } 


cerning the collection of State taxes upen corpo- 
rations was tabled. 
the committee appointed last year on the salaries 
of State and county officers was received; a state- 
| ment from the auditor, giving the population of, 
State tax paid by, number of soldiers credited to, 
and State aid paid by towns, was also received. 

The ‘‘Swatara,” with John H. Surratt on board, 
was spoken yesterday morning off Cape Henry, 
on the way to Washington. 

The Secretary of State has informed the repre- 
sentative of the United States of Columbia that} nam 
| the recent decree of the President of that repub- 
lic, in reference to prizes, will be disregarded by 
the United States government, as being in con- 
travention of the law of nations. 

Tuesday, Feb. 19.—In the State Senate, yester- 
day a bill was reported incorporating the Grand 
Hotel Company with a capital of $2,000,000; the 
bill concerning marriage contracts was rejected. 
In the House:a petition was received from the 
hotel proprietors of Boston for a license law; 
“ought not to pass’’ was reported on the Senate 
bill relating to criminal cases. 

The French according to a despatch from New 
Orleans evacuated the city of Mexico on the 6th 
inst., and set out for Vera Cruz. Maximilian’s 
popularity is said to be increasing. 

The ice at Toledo, Ohio, carried away half of 
the Cherry street bridge yesterday and greatly 
endangered the railroad bridge, while the water 
flooded the city at different points. 

Wednesday, Feb. 20.—In the State Senate, yes- 
terday, the committee on the subject of the pur- 
chase of the Worcester and Western Railroads 
was directed to report the names of two candi- 
dates for directors of the Western Railroad on 
the part of the State. In the House the interest 
bill was passed to be engrossed hy a vote of 120 
yeas against 77 nays; bills were reported granting 
the petition of the Foxborough Branch Railroad, 
and incorporating the Roxbury branch, the 
Bridgewater and Taunton, and the Ware River 
Railroads; and a resolve was reported giving the 
government authority to confer commissions of 
second lieutenant by brevet upon certain enlisted 


men. 

John H. Surratt was yesterday brought before 
the Criminal Court of the District of Columbia 
under a bench warrant, and was subsequently re- 
moved toa cell in the jail. The prisoner still 
wears the uniform of the Roman Zouaves, and 
denies that he is Surratt. 

The Tennessee Senate, on the 18th inst., passed 
the bill extending the right of suffrage to colored 
men. ‘The bill is now a law of that State. 

Mr. George Peabody was honored at South 
Danvers, his native place, on Monday evening by 
his townspeople. The day was the anniversary 
of his birth. 

The trial of Frank W. Rounds for the murder 
of Aldolph Prager began yesterday in the Supreme 
Court. The case of Francis McAvena, charged 
with the crime of murder, in which the jury dis- 
agreed in a previous trial, has been postponed on 
account of the insanity of one of the government 
witnesses. 

Thursday, Feb. 21.—In the Senate, leave to! 
withdraw was reported on petition of J. W. F. 
Hobbs and others for a charter for a horse railroad 
from Roxbury to Charlestown. In the House a | 
OUU; .the bill to define and protect the rights of 
tenants at wiil was indefinitely postponed ; a bill 
increasing the pay of jurors and witnesses was 
substituted for the report, inexpedient, in the mat- 
ter, and sent to the judiciary committee. 

The superintendent of the Freedmen’s Bureau, 
and several other persons obnoxious to the people 
of Danville, Ky., have left in accordance with 
anonymous notices to quit within two days. 
They reached Louisville last night. 

A Mississippi steamboat with 300 passengers on 
board exploded one of her boilers on Sunday near 
Columbia, Louisiana, killing sixty-five persons 
whose names could not be ascertained, as the 
books were lost. The boat is a total wreck. 

The prisoner brought trom Egypt to Washing- 
ton admitted that he is John H. Surratt when tak- 
en into custody by the United States Marshal of 
the District of Columbia. He had, it is said, up to 
that time denied his identity with that couspirator. 

The trial of Frank W. Rounds, for the murder 
of Adolph Prager, was concluded yesterday, the 
prisoner having retracted his plea and pleaded 
guilty of murder in the second degree. ‘The 
prisoner was sentenced tc imprisonment for life in 
the State Prison at Charlestown. 

A violent northeast storm began early yesterday 
morning at New York, and at noon the wind blew 
a gale, drifting the snow soas to impede railroad 
and steamboat travel. The weather was very 
heavy on Long Island Sound, but no disasters 
have been reported: 

The supply of live stock at Brighton this week 
is light. Prices for cattle unchanged; on sheep 
there was an advance. 

The penalty of imprisonment is to be enforced 
against illicit distillers in New York, and warrants 
for that purpose have been issued. 

Friday, Feb, 22.—In the State Senate, yester- 
day, the report leave to withdraw on petition of 
J. W. F. Hobbs and others for a horse railroad 
charter, was accepted. In the House, a biil was 
reported increasing the capital of the Broadway 
Horse Railroad Company by the addition of $100,- 
000; the bill relating to the marriage of non-resi- 
dent parties was amended and ordered to be en- 
grossed. Adjourned to Monday. 

The legislature of Nebraska has accepted the 
conditions imposed by Congress in the bill to ad- 
mit the Territory as a State. In the Senate the 
vote was unanimous, and in the House it was— 
yeas 20, nays 6. 

The defeat of Miramon by Escobedo is said to 
be confirmed by news received at the Mexican 
Legation in Washington. 

The fifth reiinion of the legislature of 1862 took 
place at the American House last evening. 


Foreign. 
Saturday, Feb. 16.—Telegraphic communica- 
tion between Killarney and Yalentia Island has 
been interrupted since Thursday night. 

Monday, Feb. 18.—The despatches announce the 
suppression of a Fenian outbreak and the disper- 
sion of the insurgents. ‘The French budget pre- 
sents finances ot the country ina prosperous state. 
A new Italian ministry has been formed with 
Baron Ricasoli as premier. Prince Frederick | 
Charles has been chosen a representative to the 
North German Parliament. The determined re- 
sistance of the Cretans and the spirit ot conces- 
sion recently shown by ‘Turkey, are said to be 
regarded as foreshadowing the independence of 
Candia. 

Twsday, Feb. 19.—The American Chamber 
of Commerce in Liverpool have voted to_present 
a medal to Mr. Cyrus W. Field. The death ot 
Lieut. Conway ot the iron-clad ‘“Miantonomoh,’ 
at Toulon, is announced. 

Wednesday, Feb. 20.—That the action of the 
government on the retorm question is vigorously 
denounced by Mr. Bright. Communication be- 
tween London and Pekin is brought within twelve 
days by express and telegraph. 

Thursday, Feb. 21.—The despatches announce 
the birth of another daughter into the family of the 
Prince ot Wales. The elections in Northern Ger- 
many, it is said, indicates a probable liberal ma- 





In the House, the report of 


bill was reported to assess a State tax of $5,000,- | 


small tintype of them. 


give entire satisfaction to his patrons. 
The entrance is on Washington street, next below the store 
of Hogg, Brown & Taylor. Feb. 16. 


‘MARRIAGES. 


In this city, 13th inst., by Rev. Warren Randolph, W 
Edwin Leach to Rosa F. Putnam, daughter of John Put- 








» Esq. 
mTtth inst., by Rev. N. M. Gaylord, Benjamin F. Russell, 
ot of this city, to Miss Nellie Williams, formerly of New 
ork. 


— Charlestown, 17th inst., by Rev. D. A. Wasson, Fred- 
erick A. Green, of Boston. ‘to Miss Harriet A. Allen, of 
Charlestown. [The good wishes of a large circle of friends 
acecmpany this happy event.—ED.] 

In Newtonville, ]4th inst., by Rev. Daniel L. Furber, “4 
Daniel T. Fiske, D.D., of Newburyport, to Mrs. Carrie W 


Drummond. 
In Dover, N.H., 2d inst., by Rev. Henry F. Lane, of Ports- 


& Jenks, to Miss Lydia A. Newell, both of Boston. 
emcees tina 
_ DEATHS. 














In this city, 16th inst., Mrs. Catherine M. Mears, 88 yre. 
2 mos., widow of the late Elijah Mears. 

15th inst., Rebecca C. King, youngest dauchter of the 
late Hon. Daniel P. King, of South Danvers, 29. 

In Dorchester, 14th inst., Alice, only child of Charles B. 
and Ruth A. Fox, 3yrs. 

In Milton, ]4th inst., at her residence, Mrs. Hannah M. 
Sturtevant. relict of the late Newell Sturtevant, Esq. 

In West Newton, 19th inst., at the residence of her daugh- 
ter, (Mrs. Isaac H. Haz Iton. uner Sarah C., wife of the late 
J. Nelson Pickard, 86 yrs. 6 m 

In Beverly, 14th inst., Dr. Tagatlo Kittredge, 68 yrs. 9 
mos. 

In Savannah, 7th inst., Helen M., only daughter of I. B. 
and Lucy P. Patten, of Boston, 2 yrs. 9 mos. 





if tuey only have a daguerrotype, ambrotype, or even 8 


Mr. W. employs the finest artists, and rarely ever fails to 


mouth, N.II., Mr. Charles Ww. Jenks, of the firm ‘of Childs | 


9 
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1? SPECIAL ANNOUN CEMENT. si 4 87. ' BEAL & HOOPER, “1867. 
moe | MANUFACTURERS OF 
OPENING OF THE 
{ 
NEW ENGLAND F URNITURE, 
| ss s a —at— 
| CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. WryroLtEsaLE OR RETAIL. 
MUSIC HALL, | SALESROOMS, 
BOSTON, MASS. | HAYMARKET SQUARE, 
ENTRANCE 


MONDAY. TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY February 18, 19, 20. 
Nos. 3and 4 Ilolmes Block. 








Iustructors: 
| Orro Dreset, B. J. Lana, E. Perano, Cart Zerrauy, Sic, We invite the public to visit our EXTENSIVE WARE- 
Dama, G. E. Waitrna, 8. A. Emery, W. LH. Scauttze, WULF | | ROOMS, and examine our LARGE AND SPLENDID STOCK 
Fries, AvGUsT STEIN. 


SicNor Macar, Professor of the Italian Language. a 
Lewis B. Monroe, Classes for Development of Voice T 4 ry 

Wednesdays at 4 ev. M. Also, Evening Classes on Mondays. : | FURNITURE 
L. W. Mason, Etementary Singing Ulaszes on Saturday af. ' i 


| teruoons at 3 o'clock. 

It is announced, also, that a Singing Class will be held for | 
| instructing pupils in singing at sight according to the sys 
tem pursued in the leading schools of Europe. The method | 
| used enables the pupils tu acquire facility of reading in an | Or Dining Room. 
exceedingly short space of time. This class will meet on | 

Friday evening. The attention of parents is called to the, It is our constant aim to manufacture goods of the most 
~~ | fact that arrangements have been made at the N. KE. U. of SUPERIOR QUALITY, (combined with all the latest and 
| Music to give instruction, instrumental and vocal, to the t Sao bee e REP 

children of the public schools, on Wednesday and Saturday | ™°St popular styles,) and make our prices such that it will 
| afternoons. | make a visit to our establishment well repay the purchaser 
| Terms See below. All the Serge for so doing. 

tral Concerts and Musical Soirées given by the N. E. C. Gtis: Henaitaie bp abede fecen hie: best soleihad: saaeatale 

’ 


Music are FREE to the pupils. 
Terms, $10 :or the Ist and 2d grades ; $15, $20 and $25 | and WARRANTED EQUAL to that made by any house in 
the country, 


for 3d, 4th and 5th grades. 
In Style, Durability and Finish. 


Mr. Monroe's classes $5 per term 
Parties at a distance who wish to purchase, by advising 


| servatory $3 only. 
Mr. Mason's classes $5 per term ; to pupils of the Con- 

us can have a printed de-cription and price list sent them, 

to aid in making selections. 


servatory $1 only. 
We also wish to call attention to the fact that we make a 


‘The Parlor, 
The Chamber, 
The Library, 


ly 4 ry 





; to pupils of the Con- 








For further = see circulars at music stores, or 
Speciality of the MANUFACTURE of 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 





1" MERCANTILE Sins 
Hon. GEORGE. S. HILLARD 
Will Lecture under the auspices of the 
Mercantile Library Associatlon, 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 27, 1867. 


Sunsect—**Suecess in Life.” 
Tickets 30 cents. A few reserved seats at 50 cents. For 
sale at the desk of the Library. It Feb. 23. 


te SEND FOR PAMPHLE “eT on the treat- 
ment of Consumption, Asthma, Brorchitis, Catarrh, and all 
diseases of the Lungs and Air Passages, by 


MEDICATED INHALATION. 


In this mode of treatment, remedies are brought into im- 
mediate contact with the diseased surfaces, 80 that their ac- 
tion is direct and rapid, while medicines taken into the stom- 
ach fail entirely to reach the disease, or act imperceptibly. 
Pamphlet sent free. Address Drs. FOWLER & DAYTON, 34 
Amity street, New York. 3m Dec 22. 

Te THE ONLY “WAY TO CURE PILES. 
All ointments, liniments, and every dther out ward applica- 
tion are only time and money thrown away. The cause of 
the trouble is beyond their reach. If you'will use two of 

HARRISON'S PERISTALTIC LOZENGES 
regularly every night, you will get rid of COSTIVENESS, 
which is the chief cause of PILES, either bleeding or blind. 
We want every person to try our Lozenges, and they will 
thank us for calling their attention to them. One after din- 
ner or supper banishes every fourm of Indiges ion. Two 
move the bowels once only, and never gripe, or require in- 
crease of dose, thus differing from all PILLS. 

For HABITUAL CONSTIPATION they excel every other 
remedy. Sold by J. 8. HARRISON & CO., 

No. 1 Tremont Temple, Boston,, 
and for sale by our agents everywhere ; or will be mailed to 
any address on ) enclosing 60 cents. H6m Nev. 3. 
GF SMOLANDER’S EXTR AC T BUCKU is es- 
pecially recommended by the medical faculty for the cure ot 
diseases of the Sromacu and Urinary OrGans, RueuMATisM, 
General Desiuity, Dropsies, Cukonic GONORRHGA and Cu- 
TANEOUS Diseases. For those suffering from the effects of 
excesses of any kind, it is perfectly invaluable. It never fails 
toeffectacure. Price one dollar per bottle. For sale by 
pothecaaries generally, and by JOHN A. BURLEIGH, 
Wholesale Druggist, Boston, Mass., General Agent. 

Feb. 2. 3m 


ter DR. HARRISON’S ICELAND BAL- 
SAM, tHe Sarest, SUREsT AND SpPEEDIEST CURE FOR CovuGus, 
Cotps, Sone Turoat, &c. We continue to call notice to this 
delicious remedy for all affections of the throat or lungs, 
the most reasonable cure, even for CONSUMPTION. Please call 
at No. 1 Tremont Temple, Boston, and see what else we can 
exhibitin its favor. J.8. HARRISON & CO., 
Nov. 10 Proprietors, 


TIN-LINED LEAD PIPE. 


One fifth of the thickness of this Pipe is pure Block Tin, 
encased in four-fifths of Lead—forming a perfect union of 
the Tin and Lead—thus obviating all the objections to pure 
Tin or pure Lead Pipe, and being nearly twice the strength 
of Lead Pipe, can be sold at about the same price per foot. 
Water conveyed through this pipe does not acquire any 
impurities. 





116m 











FOR SALE BY 


GEORGE L. STEARNS & CO., 


129 Milk Street, Boston, 


Agents for all the New England States except Connecticut. 
Feb. 23. litf 


AN ENTIRE NEW STOCK 





HOUSEKEEPING 
LINEN GOODS 


CUSHMAN & BROOKS’ OLD STAND, 


90 & 92 Tremont St. 


We have opened this morning a New Department, occupy- 
ing an entire floor, which we have recently added to our 
| premises, exclusively for the sale of 

Curtain Muslins, Lace Curtains, Imported 
and Domestic Quilts, Linen Sheetings, 
Pillow Case Linen, Bleached and Brown 
Linen and Damasks, Bleached and 
Brown Table Cloths, Napkins, Doylies, 
Towels, Towellings of all kinds, the best 
makes of Bleached and Brown Cottons, 
Irish Linens, 


together with all other goods comprising a complete assort- 
ment of 


HOUSEKEEPING GOODS. 


Lace Cartains—from $2.75 to 310 per pair. 





jority in the commg Parliament. The Turkish | 
government is about to send a man-of-war in pur- 
suit of the Greek ship Palhellenion, and the Greek 
| government will send one to her assistance if nec- | 
' essary. 
Friday, Feb. 22.—The despatches announce the 
| serious iliness of Count Bismark. The Constitu- 
tion of 1548 has been restored in Hungary, and | 
‘the people are said to be contented and quiet. | 
The Turkish government officially announces 
that an assembly of the representatives of the | 
ditierent religious bodies will be called to consider r 
the best means of carrying out the firman of 1856. 
The steamer “Rappahannock” was sold in Liv- 
| erpool yesterday, by the United States consul, | 
for £5200. The ‘‘Great Eastern’? was raga 
from the ‘‘gridiron”’ at Birkenhead, yesterday. 


> 


~~ 


Weekly Financial Report. 
} COMMONWEALTH GFFICE, Boston, | 
Frivar, Feb. 22, 12 M. 
Borrowers still find considerable difficulty in supplying | 
' their wants even at high rates of interest, the closeness of 
the warket, which was observable at the beginning of the 
year, having continued with but tempcrary periods of re- | 
lief until now. Loans on call are wade at 6 per cent. on, 
government collaterals, but on miscellaneous piedges much | 
higher rates are charged Government securities still con- | 
tinue active. generally at advanced rates. 6's of 1851, 110}; | 
5-20's, 1852, 111}; do, 1864, 108; do., 1865, 108}; do., | 
1855, new, 1062; 10-40", 101}; 7-30's, August, 1(5]; do. | 
June, 1053; do., July, 1053. The premium on gold has 
taken quite a strong upward turn, influenced by quite an 
' active demand to pay duties. The opening quotation was 
137{, and the closing 138}. 





H BUS INESS NOTICES. 


SUPERIOR PHOTOGRAPHS. 

All persons desiring Photographs taken, or that are in- 
terested in the art, are invited to call at Mr. WHIPPLE’S 
| new Rooms, No. 297 Washington Street, Boston. i 

He executes Mo: ographs and Porcelains in every variety 
of style; the card photograph, medium-sized photographs 
finished in India ink, colored in water-color or oil-colors ; | 
life-sizes, like paintings, or Gnished as crayons. 

Copies made from o!d daguerrotypes, ambrotypes, card | 
pictures, and tintype:, emlarged to any size that may be de- | 
sired. No one need despair of obtaining a fine Jarge finish- 
ed or colored photograph of their absent or deceased friends, 





| Cartain MusJins—from 20 cents to $1 per yard. 


Domeatic Q uilts—from $1°S8 to $3. 

Imported Quilts—from $2 to $10. 

Linen Sheetings—8§-4, 10-4 and 12-4, $1 to $2.25 per 
yard. 

Pillow Case Linen—all widths and qualities. 

Linen Damasks— a large assortment in Browns,Creams 
and Bleached. ef all QUALITIES and WIDTHS, from 
65 cents to $1.50 per yard. 

Bleached and Brown Table Cleths—8-4, 10-4 
and 12-4—from #1 to $4.5). 


Linen Napkins—from $2.25 to 34 per dozen. 


Linen Deylies—white and fancy—from $1 to 22.5) per 


dozen. 


| Linen Tewels—from $1.50 to $7.50 per dozen. 
| Bleached and Brown Hacks, Diapers and 


C rashes—from 10 cents to 33 cents per yard. 


| Russia and Scetch Diaper—from $1.50 to $4 per 
piece. 


| 10 Cases Irish Linens —the cheapest lot offered this 


season—from 25 cents to #1 per yard. 
All the favorite makes of Bleached aud Brown 
Maslins at the lowest manufactory prices. 





These goods were all bought during the 
recent STAGNATION of TRADE and CON- 


‘SEQUENT DEPRESSION OF PRICES, 
and we offer them ata SMALL ADVANCE 


ON THE COST. 


Our customers will find the prices MUCH 


‘below the current market rates. 





SEELIGMANN, MACY & BUTLER, 


At Cushman & Brooks’ Old Stand, 


90. 82 & 04 Tremont Street. 
Feb. 23. H2t 


| TI N-LINED ‘LEAD PIPE. 


One-fifth of the thickness of this Pipe is pure Block Tin, 
encased in four-fifths of Lead—forming a perfect union of 
the Tin and Lead—thus obviating all the objections to pure 
Tin or pure Lead Pipe, and being nearly twice the strength 
of Lead Pipe, can be sold at about the same price per feot. 


|ad ress E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston, Mass. 
: Teb. 23. Mt 

SOLID BLACK WALNUT & CHESTNUT 
CHAMBER ‘SETS, 


—AND— 
SOLID BLACK WALNUT & MAHOGANY 
PARLOR SUITS, 





Water conveyed through this pipe does not acquire any | Complete. The advantage to the purchaser of this, being 
impurities. that we manufacture them largely, and by our facilities in 
——— so doing we can offer 
i FOR SALE BY THE 


Extraordinary Inducements in Prices. 

Careful and experienced Packerginsure the safety of goods 
in transportation, and all goods delivered at any part of the 
city, free of expense. 

We hope for the present year we shall have a continuance 
of that liberal patronage which has been bestcwed upon 
our establishment for the past twenty-twe years, 

| and feel confident if purchasers will take pains to visit our 
Agents for all the New England States except Connecticut. | Warerooms, and 

feb. 23. litf - . ‘ i 
oe 3 esis | EXAMINE OUR GOODS AND PRICES, 

it will be GREATLY TO THEIR ADVANTAGE. 


THE EXCELSIOR Jan. 5. tf 


GLEE BOOK, a collection of the best Glees, Choruses and | — — 

Operatic Gems. For mixed voices. This collection of Glees, Se z $30 000 Worth 

&c., comprises the secular portion of the new and popular | & a} ~ he 

| ‘Chorus Wreath,”’ and includes some of the best composi- | Vi ] = oP=- 
PIANOS. 


tions of the kind obtainable. e 
M'PHAIL & CO.'S 


The book is issued in a very neat style, bound in boards 
ana furnished at the low price of $1.00. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., PuBLisHeRs, 
Annual Sale ot 80 Pianos 
WILL SOMMENCE AT TIEIR WAREROOM, 
— 385 Washington Street, 


BOSTON LEAD COMPANY. 


J. H. CHADWICK & CO., 
AGENTS; 
49 and 53 Broad Street, Boston, 

















Feb. 23. 3t 277 Washington Street. 


“We heartily commend this magazine to parents who are 
looking for a periodical fur their children.”’ - Waterville 
( Me.) Mail. e 


THE RIVERSIDE MAGAGINE 


For Young People. 


| 





January 5, and continue until April 1, at Repucep Prices. 
Every Piano will be WARRANTED, and MUST BE SOLD for cash, 
No finer stock was ever seen in Boston. tf Jan. 5. 


” PIANOFORTES. 
JAMES W. VOSE, 


conece, PIANOFORTE 


Manufacturer, 


WAREROOMS, 
No. G6 Temple Place, 

Will keep constantly on hand a supply of all the vari- 

ous styles of Pianofortes, which will be offered at the most 

reasonable prices,and every instrument warranted for five 

‘ years. 





THE MARCH NUMBER, NOW 


contains, besides two full-page Illustrations, and numerous 
smaller wood Engravings, several new and attractive arti- 
cles, among which will be found 


READY, 





The famous battle of Bumblebug and Bumblebee, with il- 
lustrations by H. L. Stephens. 


A new pictorial version of the Story of the Five Little Pigs. 


The congpercement of a new serial by Dr. Ilayes, called 
Philip, the Greenland Hunter. 


Shakespeare stories. II. The Tempest. 
&c., &e., Ken 








PIANOFORTES TO LET. 


Terms of Subscription. 3 
om 


Nov. 3. 
Three copies, | — 


TE TE WE ED 


SEWING MACHINES, 
IMPROVED. 


Patented 1854. Improved, December, 1866. 


$2.50 per annum. payable in advance. 
$6.50 ; 5 copies, $10; ten copies, $20 ; and an extra copy 
gratis. Twenty copies, $35, and an extra copy gratis. Sin- 
gle copies, 25 cents. 

Sample ccpies of the January number sent by mail, post- 
age paid, on receipt of 20 cents. 
Agevts and canvassers wanted in every part of the country. 


HURD & HOUGHTON, 


PUBLISHERS, 
4590 Broome St... New York. 





Its parts are made of hardened steel. and will not wear out. 

It is constructed with both the ** Wheel”? and ‘ Four-mo 
tion,” or ** Drop feed ;’ uses the Straight Needle; makes the 
“Shuttle” or ** Lock- Stitch,” and adjusts itself to every vari- 
ety or extreme range of work. 

It is, beyond question or controversy, the most elegant 
and perfect Sewing Machine ever invented. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


WEED SEWING MACHINE CO., 


J.H. FOWLER, Agent. 





Clergymen and teachers supplied with the Riverside Mag- 
azine one year for $2.00. 





“The January number has appeared, a model of typo- 
graphical beauty, and full of interesting matter of the 
lighter sort.’ —Bufalo “hsien lt Feb. 23 








READY M ARC H +. 
SALESROOMS, 

REV. MR. ALGER’S NEW BOOK, No. 349 Washington Street, 
THE GENIUS OF SOLITUDE. FIRST DOOR NORTH OF BOSTON THEATRE. 

In one volume, I6mo. Price $2.00. bcc > Rep ek aaa —_ Toco tte 
MEMOIR AND CORRESPONDENCE OF —_ 
2 MADAME RECAMIER. 
Edited and translated by Miss Luyster. In one vol., 16mo, Prize Medals 


with a superb portrait of Mme. Recamier. Price $2. 





i HAVE BEEN 
ECCE DEUS. 
Essays on the Life and Doctrines of Jesus Christ. With 
Controversial Notes on ‘‘Ecco Homo.” One vol., 16mo, 
(to match ‘‘Ecco Homo.”’) Price $1.50. 


AWARDED TO 


CHICKERING & SONS 


During the Past Forty-Three Years, 








*,* Sold by all Bocksellers, and mailed postpaid, by the 


publishers, IN ALL CASES THE HIGHEST PREMIUMS OVER ALL 
ROBERTS BROTHERS COMPETITORS FOR THE 
’ = Ps ; : 
Feb. 23. BOSTON. It BEST PIANO FORTES 
M. J WHIPPLE & CO =xhibitions inthe United States 
. . 4 °9 
IMPORTERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS wetinbase 
Prize Medal at the World’s Fair, 
LONDON. 


RECOMMENDED BY ALL THE LEADING ARTISTS 


Whe ase the Chickering Piano in Private, 
andat allthe Principal Operas and 
Cencerts in the 


UNITED STATES. 


ARTISTS MATERIALS, 


33 & 35 Cornhill, Boston. 
Feb. 23. T4t 


INSTRUCTION BOOKS | 


AND MUSIC for the Cabinet Organ, Melodeon, etc. ZUN- a a : 
DEL’S MELODEON INSTRUCTOR. Containing Elements 916 Washington Street, 
of Music, Exercises and Choice Music. $2.54). 
NEW METHOD FOR THE MELODEON. agg A Exer- : BOSTON. L3m 
cises, Popular Songs, P-sim and Hymn Tunes. $1.54 iy =a a 
CARHART’S MELODEON. Eviemeutary and Paescahes i 


Studies, with Choice Vocal and Instrumental Music. $1 50. SAVE YOUR GAS! ’ 
AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR THE MELODEON. $1.50. 
MODEL MELODEON INSTRUCTOR. $1.50. 
WIN’ ER’S GUIDE FOR THE CABINET ORGAN. CRESSON’S GAS REGULATOR 
WINNER'S GUIDE FOR THE gg : xe 9 
MELODEON WITHOUT A MASTER. By E. L. White. a ieccalaad 
WOODBURY’S MELODEON INSTRUCTOR. 75. INVENTED BY 
GREEN AND WHITE'S MELODEON INSTROUCIOR. DR. CHAS. M. CRESSON, 
HOWE’S MELODEON INSRUCTOR. 69. s 
THE SERAPHINE. A collection of Music for the Melo-' LATE MANAGING ENGINEER PHILA. GAS WORKS. 
deon, Seraphine and Reed Organ. 75. st : 3 
Sent moarpeis on receipt of the price. MANUFACTURED IN ALL SIZES SUITABLE FOR 
Public Buildings, Factories, 
Stores, Dwellings, &c., &c. 
It will produce a steady light 
It will save from TWENTY to THIRTY per cént. in the amount 
of gas consumed. 
It is not tiadle to get out of order. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
ae St Washin, xton street. * 
At our SCALE WAKEHOUSE in this city can be seen a 
s finely constructed test apparatus to show the effect of pres- 
£ improve theappetite, |... with and without the Regulator, and also to demon- 
Facilitate Digestion, | strate the amount of saving effected by the Regulator. 
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Feb. 9. 


is the best Aromatic TONIC 
and STOMACIIIC ever 
brought before the public.— 
It will | 














Give Tone to the Ner-| 


vous System, | FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 
jiger te every Organ. 118 Milk Street, Boston, Mas«., 

ef the Body, Sore AGENTS For New —s AND THE British Provinces 
Thereby Impartieg Health and Strength. : sg oN 


There i edy so good in LANGUOR and DEBILITY, 
whethet crsibnpe: nice manhe porenayge ‘onvalescents FLORAL PLAC E 
WASHINGTON STREET. 


| from sickness will find it a most excellent restorative and 
agreeable exhilarant. 
The subscriber begs leave to inform his patrons and the 
public generally, that in connection with his Conservatory 


CHARLES H. ATWOOD, 
on Warren street, he has opened 


139 Sammer  ooriee Seuth. 
NEW AND SPACIOU = 


Jan. 12. 
| GEO H. CHAPIN & CO., | GREENHOUSES, 


—- | 
FARM AGENTS; located between Common and Warren, on Washington street, 

















NEW ENGLAND 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


39 State Street, Boston. 





e 
THIRD ANNUAL, REPORT. 


_ 


Assets (Nov. 30, 1866)............. $4,755,000 
Surplus returned to date.......... 2,200,000 
Income for Year 1866........ «+++ 1,778,000 
PE IIS 50k soos. case ahs 314,000 


A distribution of the Surrius funds, amounting to $673,- 
000, has been ordered to be paid to Pelicy-holders of 
Feb. 6, 1866, as their respective premiums fall due. 

The Last distribu: ion was made Nov. 30, 1863, for the five 
preceding years. 

The distribution now ordered is upen alt 
premiums carned from Nov. 30, 1863, to 
Feb. 16, 1866. 


The Next distribution will be Nev. 30, 1867, and 
thereafter annually. 


In determining the Surptivs to be divided, the Company 
must RESERVE the aggregate value of all its outstanding pol- 
icies; thus providing for the safety ef the Pel- 
icysholders, and affording a sure guarantee 
agninst the payment of excessive distribue 
tions, the promise of which is often made for the purpose 
of influencing a larger business. 


The surplus funds must be distributed in 
proportion to the contributions of members. 
By this plan the longer time a party continues a member 
the greater will be his share in the distribution year after 
year, which advantage an old member does net de- 
rive in case of a fixed per centage. 

A NEW and Important feature in the mode of DISTRIBUTION 
OF THE SURPLUS FUNDS has been adopted by this Company, 
in accordance with a law passed by the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts, dated Fenruary 16, 1866, a copy of which will be 
found in the Annual Report of the Directors, just issued. 


The law referred to provides: That all distribu] 
tions of surplus fands shall be made ANNUAL- 
LY. Thus, a Policy-holder receives an IMMEDIATE return of 
all premiums he pays, over and above the cost of his insur- 
ance, without being obliged to wait from one to five yearr, 
thereby having the use of the money himseif instead of the 
Company. 

All policies that have become payable, by death or other- 
wise, before the distribution takes place, will be entitled to 
share in the same, equitably and proportionally, up to the 
time of the termination of the policy. 


Another recent law of the State of Massachusetts provides 
that any policy having a casu value cannot be ferfeit- 
ed for non-payment of premium when due, until 
such value is worked out, or is absorbed in the payment of 
the premium. 


It will be seen by the above that the inter= 
ests of the Policy-holdcrs are carefully 
guarded by the laws of Massachusetts in cv= 
ery conceivable manner. 


Further information and the Annual Report of D'rectors, 
together with the tables of rates ot insurance, can be pro- 
cured at the office of the Company. 


rBENJAMIN IF. STEVENS, 
PRESIDENT. 


JOSEPII M. GIBBENS, 


SECRETARY. 
Ww. W. MOORLAND, M.D., 
Jan.19. MEDICAL EXAMINER. 10t 


W. W. BROOM’S 


TEMPLE OF OPINIONS 


Isan independent monthly, devoted to equal rights, hon- 
est literary criticism, medical and domestic knowledge for 
families, and politics without poltroonery. 


79 John Strect, New York. 





To the Coloved People and Others. 


W. W. BROOM can be engaged to preach and lecture in 
Colored People’s Churches, Lyceums, and before Leaguts, 


Temperance Societies, Conventions and Young Men's Asso- 
ciations. Address W. W. BROOM, 1397 Broadway, New 
3m Dec. 8. 


York. 


L. A. ELLIOT & CO. 


No. 322 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, 


IMPORTERS OF 


ENGRAVINGS, CHROMOS, &C. 


AND DEALERS IN 
PRINTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
(” Most favorable terms to Printsellers, Canvassers and 
Tachers. tf Jan. 6. 





RE DUCTION OF PRICES! 





A Large Assortment of Fall Styles 
—or— 
FOREIGN AND AMERICAN 


PAPER HANGINGS, 


Which we are offering to the Retail Trade at about 


Wholesale Prices!! 
Call and examine our stock before purchasing elsewhere. 





‘CHAS. H. BAKER & CoO., 


383 Washington Sircet, Beston. 
Nov. 3. 3m 


AMES PLOW COMPANY 
SUCCESSORS TO 
OLIVER AMES & SONS 
sai 
NOURSE, MASON & CO. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS 


—AND— 
MACHINES. 
| WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


Garden, Grass and Field Seeds, Fertilizers, 
&e., &ee 








QUINCY HALL, (over Quincy Market,) 
BOSTON; 
—aND— 
No. 53 Beekman Street, New York. 
FACToRizs aT 
WORCESTER AND GROTON JUNCTION, MASS. 
Nov. 3. 
COLORADO. 
Persons wishing to make safe investments in Colorado en- 
erprises, under prudent and honest management, will find 
t for their interest to call on 


JOHN WETHERBEE, 
No. 11 Phoenix Building, Boston, 


Agent of Crosby & Thompson's Process of Gold Saving. 
Information given by mail, if desired. 6m Feb. 9. 











_ CALIFORMA PACKETS. 


WINSOR’S REGULAR ‘LINE. ‘FOR 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
tay” From Long Wharf. 43 
The First-Class Extreme Clipper Ship 
OCEAN ROVER; 
JOHN W. CARLTON............- COMMANDER. 
This beautiful little ship is in berth with large engage- 


ts ill have quick despateb. 
~~ INATHANIEL WINSOR & C0. 
Feb. 9. Cor. of Sts. 


State and Broad 
GLIDDEN & WILLIAMS’ LINE FOR 
SAN FRANCISCO, 

















Orrice. 20 Scottar’s Brttp1xc, Trewont Row, Bostos. perce will keep for sale all the novelties of a first class 
ree use. 
on ee oe the purchase and sale of | The greatest attention will be paid to orders for Fiomat 
Bye by permission, to Dr. George B — President DECORATIONS rox Cuuncuss, Bails, Pasties, Weppixes, Fu- 
_E. Agricultural Society ; Hon. Charles L. Flint, Secretary , 8418, 5 ee eS ee  tontiont 
tras sae yo ulture; His Excellency Paul Dilliog- | en pte preci ate fmm 
ham, Governor of Vermont. Hily — our business a: which cannot fail to give 
Ta FAI-ESTATE eRe We cordially invite all lovers of flowers to visit our Green- 
REAL ESTATE houses, and extend our to and 
BROKERS AND BUSINESS AGENCY for baying, —- their — imeuleate a love of the besatiful 
and leasing real Property or commission im the 
ness of any kind. ag) ayy pny eke eres eed Frait Trees, Shrake, Shade Trees, Grape Vines, Roses, ete. 
as can be found ; also, stores, &e =< farnished upon the shortest i 
son wanting to sell or bay oo well} Open from 6 A.M. until 9 P.M., and on 
to CHA’ ors. ; 
Dee. 1 itm 121 Court Street. | Dee. 22. Pascncas Fioassr amp Gases 
= 4 as ° _ Seley hed 
- e poe Fos ba eas 
* 4 Be 
‘ 
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THE COMMONWEALTH, SATURDAY, 


FEBRUARY, 23, 1867. 

















THE COMMONWEALTH. 


AN ORIGINAL NOVEL. 


pe: 
Spinoza: 
A THINKER’S LIFE. 


— 


BY BERTHOLD AUERBACH. 


TRANSLATED PROM THE GERMAN POR THE COMMONWEALTH BY 
ANNIE T. WALL. 


CHAPTER V.—CONCLUPED. 
MANUELA. 
The new-comers were welcomed by my father. 
The old Valor was carried up the steps, and the 


last paekage was soon in its plece. My sister, 
who was some years older than Manuela, became 
her most intimate friend, so that she soon felt her- 
self as comfortable with us as if at home. We 
prepared in silence for the journey, but the illness 
of Don Antonio, in which he would hear nothing 
of a journey, troubled us. My father, who was 
held the most experienced physician in New Cas- 
tile, feared a long sickness for him. Hence we 
were amazed when, one morning, he was found 
dead in his bed, with a horribly swollen face. 
Only this once, when Manuela first saw the fear- 
ful countenance of her father, did her body sink 
powerless under the weight of sorrow. Before 
she had endured with strength all the changes of 
life. My father maintained that it was not, in ap- 
pearance, a natural death; in fact, when they 
dressed the body, they found the little amulet, 
which, since his last arrest, Don Antonio had 
worn upon his heart, opened and empty. But 
there was no trace of poison to be discovered. 
Mantela never knew of this circumstance. 

Now that the old Valor was dead, my father 
thought our journey should be no longer delayed. 
The dead man had left no will. What more nat- 
ural than that Manuela should go with us?) My 
father urged me to explain to her as soon as pos- 
sible her somewhat involved circumstances. I 
went to her, and found her alone, weeping and 

htful. 
ol e all honor these tokens of a childlike, 
pious soul,’ I said, “but why longer abandon 
yourself to gloomy thoughts ? My father will be 
your father, and I——but you know what I would 
be to you.” : 

“No, never!” she cried. ‘‘Have pity upon me, 
poor orphan, and let me go to my uncle at Valen- 
cia. He will not avenge upon me the hatred of 
my father; he will not repulse his sister’s child. 
How gladly would I remain with you! but I see, 
too late, it is an iron wall that divides us forever. if 

“So vou know it already ?” I asked, impatient- 
ly. ‘Has my sister told you? Believe me, it has 
long rung in my soul like a cowardly perjury that 
I did not confess all to you long ago,—you, who 
never deceived me. es, Lam a Jew; and will 
adhere to my down-trodden faith so long as the 
breath of life dwells within me; and if you can 
forsake me now, you have never loved me! Go 
to your uncle! No one will prevent you.” 

Manuela looked at me with a fixed, bewildered 

aze. 

. “You are cruel, Senor,’’ she said, ‘‘I never 
thought that of you. Who gave you authority 
over me to treat me with such savage scorn, and 
yet that I must still love you?’ Do you thik me 
cowardly, and ashamed of my belief? Only say 
freely that thou adhertst to Islam, as thy dead 
father did, and I will embrace thy knees, and sue 
for pardon; but scorn me not! What have I done 
to thee?”’ 

A flood of tears choked her voice. 
from'me, sobbing. 

“‘Qh father! father!’’ she cried, “thus do they 
treat thy child. Why hast thou not taken me 
with thee to the grave?” 

Iinvoked all the cursee of heaven upon my 
head if I had not spoken the truth. She looked 
at me kindly again, and the silent moisture of her 
eves betrayed the infinite grief at the injnstice 
she had done me, and at the horrible abyss which 
opened before our eyes. : 

“So near, and yet so infinitely far,” she said, 
giving me her hand in reconciliation. I attacked 
her with all the power of her earlier love. 

“‘God is the God of love, wherever you honor 
him, in church, in mosque or synagogue; and if 
it were not the will of God should we have found 
each other so, or found each other again?”’ 

In fiery speech I set before her the various 
creeds as they are for lovers. I troubled myself 
little about what stands written in books, and 
what priests teach. God forgive me! to-day I 
could hardly give an account of ic all. 

Manuela only half heard me, and cried in heart- 
rending tones, “Lord! God! Do not destroy me 
that I doubt. What have [ broken that thou lay- 
est so much upon me? Can I efface from my 
soul the ‘faith of my childhood, and yet live? 
Wherefore be just upon me, upon me a weak 
maiden, lay the cruel tate of being a Moslem in 
heart, and a Christian in face, in order at last to 
punish both lies?’ Is there no other temple but I 
must be hunted down, and my poor heart be rent? 
My father was wrong when three years ago he 
drove away an old gipsey from the doorstep so 
violently that I thought she would have falien, 
because she prophecied to me that I should not 
die in my then belief, and that I was born for 
great things. I would I knew what those great 
things were. If the old witch were to return now 
she would be surprised at her own wisdom!” 

A cry of horror interrupted Mannuela’s speech. 
“Itis the black art that pursues its spells here,’’ 
she cried, clinging to me in terror. 

I iooked toward the door. ‘There stood an old 
gipsey wife, leaning on her staff, and asking, with 
a knowing smile, for alms. 


She turned 


I calmed Manuela, who trembled all over; but | 


she now controlled herself, and, stepping up to the 
beggar, asked, ‘‘Do you know me?” 


“Why not thee?’’ answered the old woman, | 


raising her grinning face. ‘‘See there! 1 have 


ville. How stands it with my prophecies! are 
they not come to pass?”’ 

“I know not,” replied Manuela. 

“You know not! Aye, aye, but 7 know.’ 

‘Best thanks for your wisdom,’’ answered 
Manuela, handing her a present. 

“Only let me take this little velvet hand for a 
moment. 1 know so many things!” 

Manuela only half repelled her. The old wo- 
nran laughed so, when she had looked at her 
hand, that the staff on which she leant shook. 


‘That exceeds,’ said she; ‘now just look | 
once! such finely-drawn line of life has only once | 


come in my way. A gay knight comes, and car- 
ries you over the sea. You may rely upon that! 
It is certainly true; as certainly as that I was 
once as young and fair as you. Do you see the 
little lines which cut there? They betoken much 
grief and trouble. But hold! you must listen. 


‘There stands a stately youth, whom you will re- | 


ceive. You need notblush! He isa skillful, far- 


famed knight, with whom no one can enter the | 


list. Ile does his work with such certainty and 
ease that he stretches all his opponents in the 
dust. 
a crown, which he refuses.”’ 


These, and such like absurdities, the garrulous | 


prophetess repeated; and I only wonder. that I 
have kept all her storiesin my head. Manuela, 
although she tried to hide it, seemed to believe 
even more than I. I have never put contidence in 
such things, and now we have the most apparent 
proof of what is the result of them. 

She wished to tell my fortune, also; but I had 
quite other things to think of and do. So T gave 
her some money, and bade her go her way. 


By this strange event, Manuela’s agitation, | 


which had made me shudder, was happily divert- 


ed. 


calmly, and she also was calm. 1 must promise 


her not to urge her by another word until morn- | 


ng. 

1 will consider everything truly and serious- 
ly,” she said. ‘*No one can, no one ought to, ad- 
vise me here.”’ 

When I awoke the next day my first thought 
was ‘To-day decides the future shape of my lite.’ 
In such moods it is impossible to hold any one 
thought firmly. A painful impatience pursues us. 

I hastened out upon the Almeda. rode my 
horse (as if I could hasten the laggard time by 
his flying steps) that I might at last go to Manu- 


ela. 

“God only knows how I have struggled,’’ she 
said, as 1 came to her. “You have conquered; 
but I beseech you let us go away. I can stay 
here no longer.” 

I told my ‘ather all. ‘‘Thou hast not done 
well, my son,” he said, ‘‘to lay such unequal 
weights in the All which thou sayest is 
not new to me, but maiden should not with 
such a broken spirit be won to our faith and our 
family. 1 shall set before her without conceal- 
quent all the heavy duties which our faith bids us 

tise, all the woes which it condemns us to 
wy If she adheres to her decision, then only 
can she become, with God's blessing, the mother 
of a pious race.” 

Manuela remained firm. 

There was no longer any bar in the way of our 
journey. After we had with great difficulty con- 

all our into movable property, 
Immanuela went on with my sister and uela, 
for we must try to excite as little attention as pos- 
sible. In the night I followed with my father. 
I could scarcely restrain my tears, as we crept like 
thieves, surrounded by night and fear, through 
the accustomed streets. O! we loved our step- 


fatherland with our whole souls! : “= that, ip 
now. My father spoke nota werd. So soon 

the inicies light arose Ire bate me take the sun 
to witness, and to swear by the Almighty God, 
that I would not re Manuela as mine until 


she had been received into our faith, and the 


marriage-rites per . 
We Svertook the rest of our party, and, after 
many difficulties, arrived at Oporto. There we 
staid with the father of Uriel da Costa until the 
of departure. : 
endez Henrico, from Madrid, also went with 
us; he left a high place at court, and a dearly- 
beloved bride, in order to declare his belief with 
his brethren in a foreign land. He was a silent 
travelling-companion. He invoked the most hor- 
rible curse I ever heard fall from the lips of man 
upon miserable Spain as we were weighing anchor. 
Then his eyes rolled like a madman’s; he stamped 
his feet, and gnashed his teeth; so tiat I was ter- 
rified at his fury, and strove to pacify him. With- 
out answering or looking at me he went to the 
other end of the ship, threw himself in a corner 
upon a bundle of coiled ropes, and rolled himself 
up. I had enough to do with my own friends, 
and let Henrico go his own way. 

The voyage was fortunate at first. The new 
sight awoke Manuela’s cheerfulness again. But 
on the first evening my father was taken ill. We 
strove to’work against it by the strongest drugs 
as formerly, but in vain; his condition grew worse 
from hour to hour. : 

“‘It is wonderful,” said he, as I sat by his bed; 
‘here I lie, an old baby, in a great cradle, which 
will rock me out of life. Only do not throw my 
body into the cold waves. As Joseph once did 
his brothers, so I intreat you, my children, take 
my bones, and bury them in the country where 
the Lord will lead thee. I feel that I shall never 
behold it.” 

I sought to persuade him from such thoughts, 
but he said, ‘‘I know my hours are numbered. I 
have had much joy and sorrow in this world. 
Praise and thanks be to God the Lord for both. 
Come, call my children,—Manuela, also, for she, 
too, is my child. Thou wilt be happy with her. 
Weep not,” he said to them as they entered. ‘I 
can go peacefully to my grave since 1 know that 
you will live untroubled and in peace with your 
God; and should the hand of the tyrant ever op- 
press you, despair now for the law of our God, of 
the One only, will be some day known in glory 
among all peoples.’’ : 

My father spoke much more upon the course of 
our future life. It was as if his approaching death 
had given him foresight into unknown affairs. 
He blessed each separately, and, after a few hours, 
departed, his lips moving in prayer. Since then 
I have seen the spirits of many men leave their 
bodies, but I never saw sucha heavenly face again. 

Our tears flowed, but Manuela wept most of all. 
She was a second time orphaned. 

When there was no longer any hope of life in 
the corpse, we silently emptied a large chest, and 
wrapped the body ina shroud that my mother had 
prepared. A sack of carth from the Holy Land, 
which my father had purchased at a high price, 
lay among the grave-clothes. We placed this sa- 
cred earth beneath his head, and stood the chest in 
the outer cabin, where my brother watched by it. 

The next morning was cloudy. Toward noon 
a fearful storm arose, with all those horrors: of 
which I had hitherto only known in my father’s 
stories of adventurous travel. I thanked God 
that he was removed from this new trouble, and 
strove with this thought to comfort the trembling 
maidens. Then the captain came to us, and in a 
few words bade us give him instantly the chest 
in which the body lay that he might not be obliged 
to toil through storms, and lose time, since it was 
a well-observed rule that the sea would never be 
calmed until the body, which a ship bore with it, 
was given to it as a sacrifice. I sought to pacify 
him, but was so wanting in tact as to attempt to 
make him comprehend the absurdity of his super- 
stition. Ie would have struck me for this infor- 
mation if Manuela had not caught his arm. I 
would only in death leave my father’s will unfw- 
filled, and opposed myself to him. The maidens 
shrieked and wept. The whole crew came up. 
I was compelled to yield. 

After we had rapidly filled the coffin with stones, 
so that it might sink instantly, 1 stepped out’ into 
the rage of the elements, and saw, with bleeding 
heart, how the mounting waves opened their jaws 
to receive their prey. Fora long time my peace 
was buried there. Everything in the ship was in 
horrible commotion. Only one stood motionless 
in our midst. It was Mendez Henrico. 

With a cocked pistol in one hand, Henrico clam- 
bered with all his strength with the other upon 
the deck, holding by a rope. 

‘What do you want! Are you mad?” I cried. 

He laughed pityingly. “Do you see the sea 
there?’ said he. ‘Do you see the sea there? 
‘There is a great font. There we shall be baptized 
according to the Grecian ritual. But they shall 
never force me to it alive,—they to whom the 
elements themselves are slavish hypocrites. 
When that breaks (pointing to the mast) this bul- 
let will burn in my heart. I will not.’ 

At this moment the mast snapped. A report 
was heard, and Henrico sprang from the ship! 
I seemed distraught by all around me. 

were like a ball in the hands of God. 

O, my son! He who will know his own life, 
and what he has seen of the world, what is valu- 
able, and what is worthless, he learns it best when 
he is, with all he is and has, upon the boundless 
ocean. In the storm, as in the following calm, I 
looked deeper than ever before into everything. 
It was to me like the forty years wandering in the 
wilderness. Not the old race should come to the 
promised land. I perished in myself. A new 
man at last saw before him the land of freedom. 

We landed in Antwerp. I learned first to love 
our new home beneath this heavy sorrow of our 
journey thither. 


We 





a nice token of remembrance,— the scarover my ; 4 hard lite-battle. 
left eye there I bore away from your house at Se- | 1sm quite different in the common practice of a 


| not endure to live hedged-in by a thousand relig- 
| ious observances with the mere freedom of life. 


| the observance of the law only leads to him. 


| then, above all, my son! 


| Hovss oF Rerresentatives.—I noticed that 


I mourned for my father forty days, as the law 
prescribes; yet longer my conscience reproached 
me that I had not fulfilled his last wishes. Manu- 
ela was, meanwhile, received into the Jewish 
church, and by her side 4 found peace and happi- 
ness, for which I truly thank God. We both had 
We had both imagined Juda- 


free land. We did not know how much habit 
there still remained in us, and I especially could 


God, the All-Good, will pardon my sins. I 
have learned that his holy will geverns all, and 
We 
gave up everything to see our children grow up 
in the peace of our religion. Remember that, 


This is the story of my life,—of my love,— 
written for my only son Baruch alone. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





RaYMOND AND STEVENS AS DEBATERS IN THE 


' both floor and galleries seemed curious to hear 
Mr. Raymond. It was his first speech this winter, 


ties attempted to “form a more perfect Union,’ 
ae 
an 


found themselves obstructed by a pernicious 
unyielding institution in direct hostility to 
their avowed principles, and they were obliged to 
trust to time to eradicate it. They left the foun- 
dation firm, beautiful and imperishable, and waited 
for the arrival of this ee period to com- 
plete the superstructure. Whata glorious sight 
it were to look in upon this Hall and see those 
great men revived, rejuvenated; occupying their 
seats and finishing their imperfect work, proclaim- 
ing universal liberty and equality to the human 
race. But that may not be. They have lett this 
scene of action, as we soon shall, never to return. 
They enjoined upon their posterity to complete 
their labor. Are we that posterity or are we 
bastards? Are we the legitimate descendants of 
the men of the Revolution, or did some untutored 
horde of the dark ages break in and corrupt the 
progeny? If we fail to complete this super- 
structure in harmony with the foundation, we 
must be dwarfs in intellect or in moral courage. 
Delay not, delay not! Give us now the Republic 
of the Declaration of Independence, and let the 
world behold and admire.” 

Who needs to ask why Mr. Stevens is sucha 
power in the House? Is this man any self-seeker, 
any trimmer, any football of patronage? Dces 
he serve any party ends? pander to any popular 
prejudice ? vee may not like him personally, 
you may wish he were made of sweeter human 
Juices; but is his deepest and chiefest longing for 
anything less worthy than the completion of “this 
temple of liberty where all nations may worship?” 
for anything less lofty and sublime than the estab- 
lishment of this ‘Republic of the Declaration of 
Independence ?”’— Washington cor. Boston Evening 
Gazette. 





Put up the Bars. 


After the milking was over 
Annie would follow the cows 

Half a mile down to the clover, 
And turn them in to browse. 


Neat little figure is Annie, 
Handling the bars in the lane, 
Letting down ever so many 
Just in the sunlight’s wane. 
Wild roses blooming beside her 
Match not her cheeks’ lovely red; 
And the leaves trying to hide her, 
Dance to her musical tread. 
Witching curls peep from her bonnet— 
Peep like bright birds from their nest! 
And the heart—O, to have won it!— 
Beats with gentle unrest. 
Lips may be humming a ditty, 
And faces may show unconcern; 
But secrets there are—what a pity 
That some are too easy to learn. 
Now while the robins are meeting 
Why does she wait in the lane?! 
Though, if white arms need a resting, 
No one, of course, could complain. 


Lights in the farm-house are gleaming, 
And bars ‘must be lain in their place, 
But little Annie stands dreaming, 
A blush on her beautiful face. 

Is it late? Not that she cares now; 
Ah, merry eyes, mild and brown, 
Could you not tell why she wears now 

Just the least might of a frown? 


Over the path by the hillside 
Some one would wander by night; 
Some one who came from the mill side, 
Lured by two eyes that were bright. 


Meadow and valley grow stiller 
Under the earlier stars; 

Would it be strange if the miller 
Helped Annie to put up the bars? 


Cnartotre P. Hawes.—Rare combinations 
met inher. Talk with her, and she seemed re- 
solved to glorify all life, impatient to fly before 
she had learned to walk. Observe her action, 
and she had the precision of a bank clerk—was 
the-soui of accuracy as of honor—would toil a 
whole day, to avoid risking a trivial misstatement 
in anything she wrote—and would ‘‘live on six- 
pence a day and earn it,’’ if the fates offered her 
no more. 

She longed intensely for a literary career, but 
it seemed as if she were pledged to atone by her 
thoroughness for the lameutable impatience of la- 
bor which marks the majority of young writers, 
and especially almost all young women. There 
was no end to her willingness to revise and re-re- 
vise. She demanded perfection in every sentence, 
and would, if necessary, rewrite it, like Ariesto’s 
famous sonnet, in thirty different shapes. Her 
style, even at the best, had not attained perfect 
maturity, but it was 1apidly approaching it. 

Amiable and winning, brilliant and truthful, as 
she was, the quality by which I should most char- 
acterize her is that of heroism. No weaker word 
will describe her whole attitude and habit of ex- 
istence. I remember that, about the beginning 
of the war, she brought into our parlor some 
meedlework with which she busied herself. My 
wife asked if that was for the soldiers—for whom 
everybody was then working. ‘‘No,” said Char- 
lotte, looking up, “it is for this little soldier in the 
warfare of life.”’ The phrase fitted her perfectly, 
and she was for us the ‘‘little soldier” to the end 
of her days. Never have I seen, in the army or 
out of it, a self-reliance more absolute or unflinch- 
ing than hers. 

I first knew her about 1858, when, at the age 
of twenty-one or thereabouts, she removed to 
Worcester, chiefly with a view to intellectual cul- 
tivation. She lived near us, soon became a yal- 
ued guest, and finally with her mother a house- 
mate. 
did copying for me and others, and catalogued 
the books in the new public library; but she also 
wrote for newspapers, and worked her way to 
the assistant editorship for six months of the Wor- 
cester Daily Transcript, an evening paper, whose 
editor, Mr. W. R. Hooper, could be in the office 
but an hour or two daily. 

There the little lady presided in his absence, 
secure in her own strong sense and maidenly dig- 
| nity, wielding pen and scissors, contronting delin- 
quent subscribers, impatient advertisers, 


ner and a ready wit, which secured her the regard 
of all. Her day’s work done, and the paper pub- 
lished, she went home to cook her daily beefsteak 
—for they had no domestic—and after which she 


friend out of anew bit of silk or out of an odd 
remnant of ribbon. 

Her literary talents developed more and more; 
her circle of friends constantly widened. In the 
last winter of her life she removed to Boston for 
greater advantages, and took that small room in 
Montgomery place, which her struggle for shelter 
has celebrated. A room eight feet by six fur- 
nished her with parlor, chamber and kitchen, yet, 
with unwvonted ingenuity, all but the parlor was 





and I’m sure that, as he rose to his feet, some 
scores of persons thought of the poisonous address | 
he wrote tor the Philadelphia August Convention. , 


kept out of sight. In this atom of space she 
worked and rested, had groups of guests, and un- 
derwent desperate illnesses, found friends in ev- 


She delighted to mingle with affairs; she | 


and | 
wrangling printers, always with a winning man- | 


would dive into the public library, or employ her | 
nimble fingers in creating a new bonnet for a ' 


| began by professing the strongest Republican | 


The ring on the side there, that betokens | 
| shadow of reason wiry the right of suffrage, as | and, in the intervals of the wasting disease that 


The speech was characteristie—he has not yet; erybody, and had remarkable incidents every 


lost the ability to ‘pair off with himself.’’ He} day. 
Here she worked for the Atlantic Monthly in re- 


faith—“‘I do not believe,”’ he said, ‘‘there is any | vising manuscripts, as well as in writing them; 


well as all civil rights, all personal rights, all drove her back to Worcester, she revised for the 


rights pertaining to or enjoyable under a repub- | press Coffin’s ‘Four Years Fighting,” and cor- | 


to'the figure in his hand. ‘Sometimes she sells! 
and I makes, and sometimes I sells and she’ 
makes.” 
“What, sticking hard at it? why, I’d warrant to) 
make five dozen; and out of that you may safely 
set the wood down at sixpence.” ‘‘Which leaves 
two shillings for your day’s work!” ‘‘When they 
*re sold it do,” replied he jerking the poor washer- 
woman spitefully, and compelling her to duck 
down her head in an agonized manner. ‘‘They 
won’t go off to night; me and my old woman sat 
up last night making, wanting a shilling extry, it 
being Christmas time, and she’s out selling, too. 
If she ain’t got no better luck than I have, there’ll 
be no fear of our plum-pudden bilirg over and 
putting out the fire.’”’ A sorry manner of picking 
up a living this, my friends! 
But here, alas! is a sorrier. 
farden each! only a farden! with a regler winder 
and a door what’llopen and shut.’’ This time an 
old woman with as many dolls’ houses as made a 
heap, as they stood before her, at least three feet 
long and as high as her waist. The houses were 
built of wasteboard and brushed over with some 
sort of gum, and then sprinkled with red sand, 
which gave them quite a pretty appearance and 
besides this, each had two chimney-pots anda 
window and a street door, with a knocker and a 
knob painted on it, and yet they were only a far- 
thing each. I inquired how many her stock 
numbered, and she told me that she had 50 when 
she came at dinner time (it was now about seven 
in the evening,) and she supposed she had about 
36 left. ‘‘So that when you have sold out you 
will have taken a shilling and a half-penny in 
all?” “When I’ve sold out, yes.’’ ‘And what 
does the material cost you?”’ ‘‘Nothing; my gals 
go round to the paper warehouses of mornings at 


’em. Leastways, there’s the gum and the sand 
to buy, but that ain’t much.” ‘But who makes 
them while you are out selling?”’ ‘‘My gals and 
the old man; he can’t do much a laying on his 
back, eat up with rheumatics, but he generally 
puts in the windows.” ‘‘But do you mean to say 
that what you can earn out of dolls’ houses is all 
you have to support the family?’’ ‘Oh, no, sir; 
thank God, it’s not so bad as that. I’ve gota 
boy, sir; as good achap as here and there one, 
and he brings home his six shillings as regular as 
clock work. So you see sir, we makes a do of it 
somehow, and thank God it’s no worse.” 

The dolls’ house woman provided me with so 
much to think about, that all the way home I had 
no eyes for any other unfortunate engaged in pick- 
ing up a living.—James Greenwood, in London Star. 





Joun WINTHROP OF THE MASSACHUSETTS 


the cruelty of superstition, in the character of John 
Winthrop. Were he with us to-day, just as he 
was when he trod the grass-tields and worshipped 
in the thatched meeting-house of Boston, he would 
be recognized as a most saintly and lovable man, 
and as accessible by knowledge or argument to 
all the new truths and all the real changes for the 
better which mark these days of ours. 


the rapping mediums, who might well stand in 
awe of his grave and rebuking dignity. But sure 
we feel that of all the original settlers on the soil 


the spirit-world to those who occupy the scenes 
of his hardships and noble accomplishments would 
be more wise or gracious. The Bostonians are 
indebted to him for their Common, and we may 
take that fact as symbolical of the sort of claim in 
kind, but in enhanced degree and wide variety, 


people of the whole State. 
The visitor to the chapel of Mt. Auburn sees 
at his left hand, as he enters the door, a marble 


tume of a gentleman or the ancient time. The 
face bears a good resemblance to the original 
portrait of the man for whom it is designed asa 
memorial, hanging in the Senate Chamber of the 
Massachusetts State House—viz. ; Jolin Winthrop. 


j 

| the State House, is suspended the charter, that 
charmed document which he brought over with 
him, which legitimitized the government set up on 
the new soil, and which was so tenaciously, not to 
say siyly, or artfully, or evasively, held in spite of 
royal commissions sent over to reclaim it. The 
man thus presented in portrait and statue, and 
the parchment which he r solved should never, it 
he could help it, recross the ocean, as he deter- 
mined he himself would not, are treasures of 
which Massachusetts is proud. Yet it is not with 
a conceited or a local pride. She believes that 
the man and the parchment have a national sig- 
nificance tor our country, and that they represent 
what is best of the influences which are to be our 
common aims and safeguards for the future. 
John Winthrop, as a man and a magistrate, had 
many contemporaries who, while greatly honoring 
him, shared many of his virtues. Indeed, there 
was a singular likeness and harmony of spirit be- 


and Williams, whose offices and services in the 
other New England colonies were similar to his. 
ilow much the living generations owe to their 
lofty probity, their piety, their spirit of self- 
sacrifice, and their wisdom in legislation and in 


only those can know who, atter watching the 
aspects and currents of our modern life, turn back 
| in quiet hours and read thoughtfully such books 
| as this on which we have thus been moralizing, 
atter having richly enjoyed its perusal.—Nation— 
Review of the Life of John Winthrop. 

Tue Wicn Price or Parer.—Few who are 
not directly interested are aware how grave a tax 
is inflicted upon all whose business lies in newspa- 
pers or books by the extravagant price of paper. 
More than double the prices which ruled before 
the war are now obtained for the various grades, 
and the fall of values in other articles has affected 
this one but in a slight degree. 
by dealers that this is chiefly due to the scarcity 
of rags; but rags are sufliciently abundant in 
Europe and are among the very few things which 
; pay no duty. On the other hand, the duty on 
paper is a practically prohibitory one, and although 
a better quality can be bought in London tor four- 
| pence sterling the pound than here costs twenty 

cents, it appears that it cannot profitably be 
| imported. Thus, while the national revenue is 

not in the least assisted, those who make and 
| those who buy newspapers or books are subjected 
to a heavy burden which only enriches the manu- 
facturers. 
are immediately, as might be expected, to go into 
operation, which may bring down prices to some 
extent through competition, but this relief will be 
an inadequate one. Besides, it will give strength 
to the cry which will directly be raised, not to 
interfere with the tariff in this respect because of 
the injury to an extensive manufacturing interest. 
We earnestly hope that Congress may be induced 
to give this subject earnest and candid attention. 
American literature is now pressed down by a 
most unjust and impolitic vurden which does not 
relieve the national exchequer and does improp- 
erly aggrandize a very few persons. Our book- 
trade has been affected to an almost fatal degree, 
and the number of English publications in the 
market isa tangible measure of it. We cannot 
afford, if we are to have any national literature at 
all, to crush out its vitality by such mearingless 
| and onerous impositions. 
industry are now looking forward to relief after 





“How many can you make in a day?’ 


‘Dolls’ houses a_ 


sweeping time, and haves the old cardboard give | 


Cotony.—There was no austerity, still less was | 
there anything of the malignity of bigotry or of | 


We have | 
never heard of him as being summoned by any of | 


ot Boston there was not one whose words from: 


which he has upon the gratitude and love of the} 


statue seated, with the stiff neck-ruff and the cos- 


In the Secretary’s office, in the upposite wing of 


tween him and Bradford and Eaton, and Haynes | 


the establishment of precedents in new relations, | 


We are assured | 


A large number of new paper mills | 


All other branches of | 


with her brother, from hearing the wealthy peo- 
le of the neighborhood play it. Beethoven told 
er that she had not learned it quite correctly, 
and offered to play it for her. When he had fin- 


feet, exclaimirg, ‘‘Crly Beethoven himself can 
thus play.” From that moment she was a protege 


successful scholars. 
ist, is painting this scene in the girl’s apartment. 


WILLIAM V. SPENCER, 


203 Washington St., Boston, 
HAS NOW READY, 








Memoir by George H. Calvert, Esq., author of ‘‘The 
Gentleman,’ ‘‘First Years in Europe,” ete. 
16mo, tinted paper, price $1.50. 

| REASON IN RELIGION. (New edition.) By Rev. F. H. 


tinted paper, $2.50. 


RECENTLY ISSUED. 


the German of Adolf Stahr. 
Michigan University. 
$5.00. 

“A work of permanent value. . 


By E. P. Evans, Ph. D., 


.- It is the best of many 


has produced. It combines judicious selection with ample 
information, criticism with narration, and presents with 
comparative brevity an outline of labors, the benefits of 
| which the world is now enjoying in almost every department 


Nation, New York. 
“The position of Lessing in German literature renders him 





| 
| heart a sound intellectual culture in this country. We are 
| thankful to Prof. Evans for presenting to our countrymen 
| the biography of sucha man in so handsome a form... . 
We can sufely predict to our readers that the perusal of the 
volumes will give them a fresh sympathy with aman whose 
name has to a great extent been the subject of vague asso- 
ciation 1ather than positive knowledge, and will throw new 


truth in the last century.”—New York T:ibune. 


For Sale by all Booksellers. 
Copies sent by mail, free of postage, on receipt of the re- 
tail price. 
A liberal discount allowed to libraries, students and cler- 
gyman. st Feb. 16. 


“PEERLESS.” — 


The best Cooking Stove ever made: 


— FOoR— 
COAT, AND WOOD. 
Nos. 7}, 8, 84 anv 9. 
With and Without Extension Top. 
The ‘‘PEERLESS” has all the advantages of the popular 


' 


the market. 


“PEERLESS,” 


Ist, Economy. A patented method of heating the air and 
conveying it through the oven, saves from twenty to thirly 
| per cent. of fuel. : 
2d, Simpuicity. It is easily managed. The fire can be per- 
| fectly controlled and kept through an entire season without 
| rekindling. 
| 8d, CLEANLINESS. 
| ing the grate. 
4th, BAKING. 








No dust escapes while shaking or dump- 


2 volumes, crown octavo, price | 


ished, she threw herself upon her knees at his | 


of the composer’s, and became one of his most | 
Mr. Lang, a New York art- | 


SOME OF THE THOUGHTS OF JOSEPH JOUBERT, witha | 


lvclume, | 


Hedge, D.D. Price $2.00 ; also, a handsome edition on | 


THE LIFE AND WORKS OF LESSING Translated from | 


} 
{ 


TURNER’S 


TIC DOULOUREUX 


UNIVERSAL 


NEURALGIA PILL, 


A Safe, Certain and Speedy Cure 


NEURALGIA, 


IN ALL ITS FORMS. 


The following well-known gentlemen in Boston and rvi- 


cinity, among hundreds of others, are referred to for testi- 


| mony as to its 


books which have been written and compiled for the pur- | 
pose of portraying the character and career of one of the | 
most illustrious scholars and thinkers that even Germany | 


WONDERFUL EFFICACY: 


JACOB A DRESSER, Superintendent East Boston Sugar 
Refinery. 


of learning and culture. . . . The translation is excellent.’— |  WYZEMAN MARSHALL, 36 South Russell street. 


| ROBERT W. NEWELL, M.D., 6 Staniford street. 


the subject of peculiar interest among those who have at | 


JOHN K. WALL, Cashier National Bank of North America. 


| LORING LOTHROP, 43 Pinckney street. 


ASA MORRILL, Vaptain Police Station No. 3. 


; WILLIAM BAKER, Boston Theatre. 


0. O. JOINNSON, M.D., Framingham, Mass. 


| JOHN S. DAMRELL, Chief Engineer Boston Fire Depart- 


light on the fortunes of the great battle for freedom and | 


ment. 


| FRANKLIN COMEE, Conductor, B. & W. K. R. 


FREDERICK A. WILKINS, late Cashier Boston Gas Co. 


| J. P. SILOREY, Dana’s Block, Main street, Watertown, Mass. 


FRANCIS 0. HENLEY, Portland, Me. 


J.M. R. STORY, South Braintree, Mass. 


| JOHN I. CLAPP, 293 Main street, Charlestown, Mase. 


because it is superior to all other Cooking Stoves in Econo- 
mY, SimPLicity, CLEANLINESS, BAKING, RoastinG and Beauty. | 


Itr large oven, wherein all parts are of | 


stoves in ure, together with such NEW FEATURES as justify | 
the manufacturers in calling it the Best Cooking Stove in | 


| equal temperature bakes as even/y as a brick oven, and that, 


| without turning the article. It bakes quickly. 


| 5th, Roastine. 


Acurrent of hot air constantly passing { 


| through the oven, so thoroughly ventilates it that it roasts 


| as well as a tin kitchen. 
| 6th, Beauty. Made of the best iron, it will not crack. 
| Well moulded, artistically designed and smoothly east, it is 


> the most beautiful as weli as the most serviceable stove in | 


the market. 
| Each stove is WannaNTED to be and do ail that is claimed 
| for it. 
| In all the requisites of a first-class conk stove, the Peer- 


less, as its name indicates, has no equal in the market. 
{ 
| 


MANUFACTURERS, 
87, 89 & 91 North Sircet, Boston. 
Feb. 2. 3m 


| WILLIAM TUFTS, 
No. 737 WASHINGTON STREET, 
(Corner of INDIANA PLACE, Boston.) 


CATERS, on the shortest notice, and at reazonable 
rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small, Every requisite furnished from Table to 
| Dessert, with experienced Waiters to attend. 


| WEDDING CAKE 
' supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome style. 
|Superior IcesCreams, Cake and Confec- 
tionary of all sorts. 


| 
| 
i 


ALLEN’S 

New Photographic Rooms, 

6 TEMPLE PLACE, 
BOSTON, 


ties in the execution of 


SUPERIOR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


whether on CARD or PORCELAIN, or VIGNETTE, BUST, 
or LIFE-SIZE, on the 
MOST REASONABLE TERMS. 
Visitors always welcomed at the rooms, and sample pho- 
tographs cheerfully shown. Oct. 6. 


“WHEELER & WILSON’S 


HIGHEST PREMIUM 


LOCK-STITCH 


SEWING MACHINES 





— ARE — 


The most simple machine. 
The most durable machine. 
The most economical machine. 
= They sew the greatest range of 
inaterial. 


They hav. <usion. 

No snarling of threads. 

No skipping of stitches. 

Less machinery than other machines. 

Greater capacity than other machines. 

They hem, fell, bind, gather, stitch, ruffle and sew on the 
ruffle at the same time. 


Wilson. 


kind. 

Those who have used the different kinds pronounce the 
Wheeler & Wilson far ahead of any other Sewing Machine 
in the market. 


I now presented everything to her more | 


| lican government, should be extended to one | 


class of men and denied to another because of a | 
ditterence in their color, their condition, or. their 
race. I hold that, as a general principle, all who | 
| are required to obey the laws should have a voice 
directly or indirectly in making those laws.’ 
Surely, said the galleries as he uttered these 


| words—surely Mr. Raymond is all right now. | 


Vain delusion, for in the very next breath he | 
| added, ‘*but I do not mean to say whether I shall 
or shall not vote for this bill—that is a question | 
| do not now answer.” 
thing or the other! 
Nobody had any trouble in seeing where Mr. 
| Stevens stood. 
tloor was of rare notabieness. ‘Lhe House gener- 
, ally gathers in a thick cluster about his chair 
when he speaks on political questions—filling all 
the near aisles, crowding the area in front ot the 
' Speaker's desk, hovering over the surrounding 
chairs, testifying alike by look and action its ex- 
' treme interest in the harsh and broken utterances 
of this old commoner—watching for his sharp wit, 
laughing at his pungent sallies, thrilling with his 
, Strong appeals for justice and progress, quailing 
beneath his wrathful and sarcastic denunciations, 
protesting against his leadership, but glorying in 
his great devotion to high and heroic principle. 
| There was no need on this occasion, however, for 
/ aman to leave his seat. The old soldier of the 
| long contest stood bloodless as a statue. His 
| stiffened joints answered but awkwardly to the 
fire of his words. His voice had the familiar 


intonation of one who has grown weary, and is, 


saddened by the long-delayed victory. But no 
man had occasion to leave his seat. The words 
came full and strong—the farthest corner of the 
galleries heard them without difficulty. See what 
great words they were :— 

“We are now attempting to finish a structure 
whose foundations were laid nearly a century ago. 
That structure is the eee of liberty, where all 
nations may worship. T 
claimed the equality of the human race and 
asserted that the right of all government was 


founded on the consent of the governed. Upon 


Why can’t a man be one | 


The scene while he occupied the | 


he forefathers so pro- | 


rected the proofs. Her other published writings, 
beside articies in the Commonwealth and Inde- 
pendent, were ‘‘A Letter toa Young Housekeep- 
er,’ and *‘Invalidism,’’ in the Af/antic, an essay 
on “Travelling” in the Ga/ary, and one on‘ Es- 


'| picteus”’ in this periodical —Col. T. W. HMiggin- | 


son, in Radical. 


Tue Street Toy-Seciers or Lonpox.—The 


manutacture of toys has in modern times become | 
Whole districts in | 


‘an important branch of trade. 
Germany and Switzerland are employed in the 
production ot Noah’s arks, and dolls’ “‘tea-things,”’ 
and such like goods, and according to the last 
**Post Office Directory’’ returns, goodness knows 
how many persons are returned as dolls’ “eye 
and ‘“‘wig’’ makers. But these are toys unknown 
in Leather lane. It is a market-place for strug- 


gling poverty, and its toys are expressly contrived | 
to suit the taste and means of the population. | 
Miss Spangledillo, with her wonderful trimmings | 
and laces, and a marvellous mechanical contri- 
vance in the region of her stomach that causes | 
her to emit unearthly sounds when pressed to do 

so, may all be very well for the West-end market, - 


but the ‘‘industrious washer’o-man,”’ as the sell- 
er persists in calling her, better suits Leather lane, 


‘because the contemplation of the genious toy, | 
besides amusing, teaches a practical lessen against | 
It is made out of splint wood, and the | 


| idleness. 
limbs of the ‘‘washerwoman”’ are jointed with 


tags of strings, and her arms are made to appear | 
as though immersed in a tub; and when a bobbin | 


at the back is agitated she at once commenes to 


_wash in the most energetic manner. This it may 


be assumed, is for the little girls of Leathér lane, | 


i since for little boys there is a companion toy 


| known as ‘‘the hard-working cobbler,”’ contrived | 


| on the same principles, and depicting an operative 
‘et the cordwaining persuasion straining till he 
| squints in a very horrible manner as he stretches 
' out his arms over sewing a shue-sole. 


‘finger, which is painted in various colors. ‘I 


99-3 


The hard-working cobbler and the washer- | 
) woman may be bought at the low price of a half- | 
penny each, and there are eight joints in each | 


this declaration stood the American revolution. | make ’em myself, leastways, me and my old wo- 
For this sublime idea the people fought and bled.| man do,”’ the cobbler-man informed me, with a 
In this sign they conquered. But when peace | rueful face because of theslackness of trade, and 
and security had come, and the several sovereign- ! without desisting from jerking the string attached 





the dark and troublous past, and most others may 
' look forward with hope; but nearly all those con- 
nected with publishing are as badly off as in the 
| worst days of the war. We protest against a dis- | - 
criminative injustice which reacts most disas- | 
trously upon education and general intelligence, 
| and we earnestly entreat that Congress may be 
wise enough to speedily adopt a simple and obvious | 
method of reliet.—ound Ladle. 


St., cor. Summer. 
H.C. HAYDEN, Agent. 





Office. 228 Washington 
Feb. 16. H4t 


FAMILY 
SEWING MACHINES. 


THLE 


The Children’s Room. LEAVITT SEWING MACHINES, 


A SOLILOQUY OF THE EVENING WATCHMAN. 


} 
an | 


| est satisfaction, are offered to the public with recent im- 

provements, which render them superior to any others. 

| They are simple and substantial in construction, and udapt- 
ed to the whole range of Family Sewing, thick or thin. 


Forty little shoes, all set in a row, 

Side by side on the old bureau; 

The little owners have gone to bed; 

A pillow holds each sleepy head. 

Twenty little dresses hung in a row, 
With little red stockings swinging below. 
The little wearers are wrapped in sleep; 
And | am here their watch to keep. 
Twenty little throats—O tell me how? 
All warbling at once in glee just now; 
But allis hushed. Methinks I seem 
While listening here, to hear them dream. 
Twenty little dreamers; what do they care 


What the future in store has for them to share! m 
They dream of naught but their gambols,I deem; Agents wanted in all all cities and towns. 


So let’s not awake them, but let them dream. |, Jan. 5. ore 


' on both sides, which will not rip or ravel. 
Call and examine for yourselves before purchasing. 


FOR SALE BY 


MERRIAM & NORTON, 


AGENTS FOR NEW ENGLAND, 


DsaLers tn Neepies, Sewrxe Cotrox, Tread, Six, &c. 


ANECDOTE OF BrEETHOVEN.—The eminent!) 
| composer, just at twilight one evening, was stroll. | 
| ing with his nephew through the streets of Vien- | 
| na, when, as he passed an humble house, he heard 
the music of one of his sonatas played on a pi- 
ano. Saying to his nephew that he wished to see 
| who the musician was, he pushed open the low 
' door and advanced into the apartment. <A young | 
girl was seated at the instrument, and standing 
_ beside her was a young man, evidently belonging | 
to the working-classes. So interested were they | 
in the music, that they failed to hear the approach | 
of the strangers. Atter the sonata was finished, PAINTINGS, #) GRAVINGS, 
_ however, Beethoven spoke, ge. for his in-| AND OTHER WORKS OF ART. 
| trusion, then found that musician was) : 
' biind. He asked her where she had learned the; N®- 234 Washington Sirect, Boston. 
| music, and she replied that she had learned it as 
she walked of evenings around the public square 


LOOKING-GLASS 
WAREHOUSE AND ART GALLERY. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


AND DEALERS IN 


DUDLEY WILLIAMS. - WILLIAM EVERETT. 


Jan. 5. 


More Wheeler & Wilson Machines sold than any other 


[NEW AND ELEGANT COSTUMES ew asczaxo worvai ines waunance 
‘CURTIS & 


| which have now been in use for twelve years with the high- 


They use straight need'es, make the LOCK-STITCH alike | 


j 


IIave so superior in Boston for convenience, light or facili- 


(PRATT & WENTWORTH, ! 


| 


| zen. 
| a copy in every reading-room. 


| 








Every kind of practical sewing done on the Wheeler & | 


| at every step. 


It is Sold by 


WILLIAM BROWN, 


547 Washington sircet; 
THEO. METCALF & CO., 
39 Tremont street 3 
JOS. T. BROWN, 


202 Washington strect; 


THOS. RESTIEAUX, 
29 Tremant street; 


JOHN I. BROWN & SON, 


425 and 1029 Washington strect ; 


| and by all other respectable dealers throughout the United | 


| 
| 
| 


States. 


TURNER & 6C0., 


PROPRIETORS, 


120 Tremont Street, 


Feb.2. BOSTON, MASS. — I6m 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


Fourth Edition ot the Memoir | 


—or— 


GEORGE N. BRIGGS, 


Late Governor of Massachusetts, &c. 
BY W. C. RICHARDS. 


With Illustrations, &c. Royal l2mo. Cloth, $2.50. 


The fourth edition of this most excellent and very popu- | 


lar work has just been issued, and a supply can now be fur- 
nished. Ministers and Jaymen are talking about it, and are 
using their influence to give it a wide circulation. No bet- 
ter book save the Bible, can be placed in the HANDS OF 
Youne Men. 

The Philadelphia Episcopalian says :—‘‘We have not met 


| with the biography of any public man since reading that of | 


Wilberforce, which has pleased us so much. ... The gentle- 
man, the patriot, the Christian, shine consptewously in hi- 
career. The book should be read by every American citi- 


We should like to see a copy 
chained to every Congressman’s desk, and placed in every 
statesman’s hands. Gov. Briggs was a marvel and, like the 
psalmist, ‘a wonder unto many, a wonder of mental and 
moral power, an exhibition of true human greatness, but 
above all, and which only can account forall, his character 
is a miracle of divine grace.’ ”’ 


ALSO, TILE SECOND EDITION OF PROP. PHELPS’ 


NEW BIRTH. 


Cloth, $1.25. A most admirable and instructive 


GOULD & LINCOLN, 


Publishers, 59 Washington Street. 
Feb. 16. H4t 


16mo. 








RICHARDSON’S 
New Method for the Pianoforte. 


‘Deserves our hearty recommendation.”—N. Y. Musical 
Review. 

**Unexceptionable in taste and style."’— Dwight's Journal. 

“We quite endorse Mr. Dwight’s opinion.’—N. Y. Musi- 
cal World. 

‘+A schol that will do excellent service.”’— Deutsche Musk- 
Zeiting, Philadelphia. 

‘‘Soundest, clearest, 
Evening Bulzetin. 


‘a work of solid and enduring merit.”’— Paila. City Item, | 


‘+ Will supersede every other of the kind.”’— Worcester Spy. 

‘An improvement on all other piano books.’’— Syracuse 
Journal. 

‘+ Possesses merit not claimed by other works ’'— Cleveland 
Herald. 

“Common sense, plain talk and brevity.— Boston Jour- 
nal. 
No long, dry lessons, nor wearisome exercises, but spright- 
ly studies throughout, and charming melodies for practice 
Itisall that can be desired. Price 33 75. 
Sent pest-paid. OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 277 
Washington street 3t Feb. 16 


The Young Men’s Christian Association should place | 


best book for the piano.’’— Phila. | 


a eA. paket oe 
SPEAR & SAWYER’S 
Mercantile & Nautical College, 


274 Wasutnaton Sr., (Hallet & Davis’ Building.) 


Founded by JAS. FRENCH, Esq., 1839. Open Dar ane 
EveninG, for practical instruction in Writing. Book-Keeping, 
Arithmetic, Mechanical and Architectural Drawing, Gram- 

| mar, Correspondence, and all branches of a complete . 


Fr aatuadeer 


! 

| 

| together with the Latin, Greek, French and Spanish Lan- 
| 

| 

' 


* 


usages. 
: Diplomas awarded to Graduates, and those who desire it 
| are efficiently arded in obtaining employment. 
Separate department for Ladies. 
Send for circular. 
| N.B.—This Institution is under the exclusive patronage 
| of the Mass. CaariraBLe Mecuanic Association. References: 
} Hon. M. P. Wilder, Hon. Daniel Denny, Hon. Oliver Warner, 
| Rev. A. A. Miner, D.D., Rev. John Weiss, David Thayer, 
113m Dec. 1. 


MECHANICAL. 


| M.D.. and many others. 








FACE 2 BE A ME 


Premium Standard Scales. 
Genuinet!!! 
ACCURATE, DURABLE, AND CONVEN- 
; IENT. 


Hay, Coal, Railroad, Platform and Coun- 
ter Scales, Farmers’,-Butchers’, Grocers’, 
Druggists’, Confectioners’, and Gold Scales. Also, Safes, Pa- 
tent Alarm Money Drawers, and a complete assortment of 
Store Furniture. 
Our cnty Warehouse in ROSTON is 
918 Silk St., corner of Batterymarch St. 
Dec. 8. ly FAIRBANKS BROWN & CO. 


—— 








CLOTHING, ETC. 


C W. FREELAND, BEARD & CO. 
* 


CLOTHING AT WHOLESALE, 
152 Devonshire Street, Boston. 


Cc. W. PREELAND A. W. BEARD, 
_J. H. PREELAND, _ L. L. HARDING, 
6m 





———— 


PROFESSIUNAL. 


% £@ea Fs Ww. PARE, 
e 3 COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 
Jan. 5. ly* 46 Court Street, Boston. 





‘FINANCIAL. 


SQ Of) PER DAY!—Agents wanted, la- 
S2S.S80 dies and gentlemen. in a pleasant, rerma- 
nent and honorable business. For further particulara ad- 
dress A. D. BOWMAN & CO., 115 Nassau street, New York. 
(Clip out and return this notice.) 3u.* Jan. 26 





S, ETC. 


WOOL, WOOLEN 


oe KINSLEY & FRENCH, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
WOOLENS, VESTINGS & TRIMMINGS, 
123 and 14 Summer Street, Boston. 








HENKY W. FRENCH, 
WM. W. RHOADES. 


JAMES HORSWELL, 
EDW. W. KINSLEY, 


Jan. 5. 6m 





PAPER, ETC. 
LD ACCOUNT BOOKS, NEWSPAPERS, 
PAMPILLETS, &c., are wanted, and will immediately 
The 


be put inf paper, without being exposed to inspection. 
' highest cash prices paid. 
| GEO. W. WHEELWRIGHT & SON, 
Parven MANUFACTURERS, 
Simmons’ Block, 48 Water Street, Boston. 
tf 





“DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 


| YHARLES RICHARDSON & Cu. 
| 
} 


} 
DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, 
VARNISILES, JAPANS, &c. 

| AMERICAN WINDOW GLASS. 
| No. 61 Broad, cor. of Milk Street, Boston 
| Nov. 19. om 
a Peeaereon & NEEDHAM, 
FRESCO PAINTERS 
| In Encaustic, Oi] and Distemper Colors. Also, House and 
| Sign Painters, Imitators of Wood and Marble. 
Rooms No. GOS Washington St., Bosten. 
They are prepared to design and execute every dercription 
of wall and ceiling decoration for churches, public buildings 
| priqate residences, hails, hotels, &ce. Gilding and Emboss- 
ing on Glass, Every description of wood finished in wax 
and oil filling, and in varni-h or French polish. 


LUCAS HABERSTROH. 


CHRISTOPHER NEEDHAM. 
Feb. 17. tt 





|= 


INSURANCE. 





NEV YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
CHARTERED IN 1841. 

BRANCH OFFICE, 
13 Merchants’ Exchange, Boston. 


Summary of the twenty second annual report of the busi- 
ness for the year end‘ng January Ist, 1807 :— 
Number of policies issued during the year $7,296.00 
Amount insured : 22,734 ,308.00 
Receipts for premiums and interest for the year 3,088.804.47 
Losses and expenses during the year 914,997.66 
Net profits, which belong exclusively to the 

policy-holders, who are the only stockhold- 

RGSS chen cc Puce ipdans SBRab CS tie 2,173,806.81 
Entire accumulations, Jan. 1, 1867 7,009,092.2% 

DIVIDEND DECLARED JAN 1, 1867, 50 PER CENT. 


Summary of business done at the Branch Office, Boston, 
from aunual returns to commissioner, Nov. 1, 1866 :— 
Entire amount insured since ’ ovember, 1863. . $6.617,350.00 
Annual premiums from Nov. 1, 1865, to Nov. 

1, 1866 361,778.30 
— of losses paid since November, 


General Agent and Agency Superintendent. 
A. F. Nason, Assistant General Agent, 13 Merchants’ Ex- 
change. 
| B.L. Delano, M.D, W. W Morland, M.D., John 
] 


M.D., Medical Examiners. y 














Ifomans, 
Feb. 9. 


8 Spe NORTH AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, having a cash capital of 

$200,000, 

| and cash assets EXCEEDING 

| $500,000, 

| continue to insure against hazards by Fire,on Merchandise, 
Furniture, and other property ; also on Buildings, fer one 
or five years, not exceeding 


$20,000 
on one risk, at their office, No. 10 Old State House, Boston. 
DIRECTORS : 
John Jeffries, Jr., 
A. A. Wellington, 
Sampson Reed, 
Ebenezer Atkins, Ed. Wigglesworth 


Jacob Sleeper, 
John C. Potter, 
Paul Adams, 


Silas Pierce, 
Albert Bowker, 
John P. Ober, 

C. Henry Parker, 


Ezra ©. Dyer, Samuel E. Sawyer 
ALBEKT BOWKER, President. 
Invina Morse Secretary. Nov, 24. 


Benj. E. Bates, 


BAL MASQUE. 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 


a 


—FroR— COMPANY, BOSTON, 


Fancy, Dress and Masquerade Balls, 
FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 

— AT _— 

WOODBURY’'S, 


tf 


Jan 26. 32 Court Street, Beston, 
< Brie 


A capital Story written in vivacious style. No one wil 
ay it down after perusal without feeling more than satis- 
fied.— Portland Argus. ; 

SECOND EDITION 
NOW READY. 
DARRYLL GAP, 
— oR— 

Whether it Paid. 

A NOVEL, 

By Virginia F. Townsend. 


The very best book Miss Townsend has yet written, and 


104 Tremont, corner Bromfield St., Bosten. will add much to her reputation as an authoress ef charm- 


ing moral.— City Item, Philadelphia. 
Contains many well-drawn sketches of character, true to 


real life.— Salem Observer. 


A genuine American story, natural and simple in its inci- 


| dents, elevated in its tone, and sufficiently dramatic to beex: 
| citing.— Boston Sunday Times. 


WILLIAMS & EVERETT, | 


LOOKING-GLASSES & FRAMES, | 


Leekiug-Glass Plates, 


It is not often we read a novel founded upon the incidents 


and circumstances of our own times ; but this has led us on | 


rom title page to end.— Statesman, Salem. 


One volume, 12mo., pp. 466. Price $1.75. | 
FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 

Gar Copies sent by mail, free of postage, on receipt of | 
the price. 49 


WILLIAM V. SPENCER, 


PUBLISHER, 


| Cash Assets, 83,600,000. 

| 

| This. the oldest purely Mutual Life Insurance Company in 
the United States, has been uniformly successful, always 
making large and regular returns in cash to all policy hold- 

ers. Last cash dividend, vorTy Pen cent. It is strictly an 
institution for mutual protection, entirely beneficent in all 

| its workings and tendencies. 

Economy, caution in its risks. and prudent investments, 
characterize this Company. Being purely mutual, it in- 
sures at the lowest possible rates, and, if the premiums paid 
exceed the actual cost, the surplus is returned. 

Parties at a distance may insure from blanks, which will 
be forwarded free of expense. 

Documents showing the benefits of Life Insurance, with 
the advantages of the Mutual Plan, and the superior posi- 
tion and marked success of this Company, and explaining 
the different kinds of Policies with their methods of pay- 

| ment, may be obtained, free of expense, upon application, 
| either personally or by mail, to the officers or agents of the 
Company. 


Directors. 

John A. Andrew, Thos. A. Dexter, M. P. Wilder, Sewell 
Tappen, Chas. Hubbard, James Sturgis, Geo. I. Folger, F. 
C. Lowell, Jas. 8. Amory, Homer Bartlett. 

B. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 
W. W. Mortann, Medical Examiner. ly Jan. 5. 





| I OYAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
| LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 

PERCY M. DOVE Manacgr. 
Authorized Capital $10,000,000 
Paid up c. pital and Reserves 

| Fire Premiums in 1864 
The above amounts represent GOLD. 
Stockholders Personally Liable for all Claims. 


Insures against the hazards of FIRE on Merchandize 
other property at equitable rates of premium. Buildings ims 


| sured on favorable terms for one or five years. 


This company with its ample resources, affords to insurers 
the most wnquestionable security, while it will ever be distin- 
guished for promptitude and liberality in the settlement of 

3 


"Policies issued ard all losses settled at the 
Boston Office, Nos. 1 & 3 Kilby Street 


STEPHEN HIGGINSON, 
Agent and Atterney for the Company. 





203 Washington Street, Boston. 
Bt 


Feb. 9. M. C. WHIGGINSON Surveyor. ly Jan. 6 


~‘ 
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